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OU have heard of a doctor’s doctor and an engi- 

neer’s engineer. Our baker’s baker is a qualified 
scientist. His bake shop is one section of our giant 
laboratory in Minneapolis. There, in miniature, is a per- 
fect replica of a commercial bakery. 

In this bakery two kinds of work are always going for- 
ward. First, there is the continual testing of International 
Milling brands of flour as they are produced. The flour 
is baked into bread under conditions exactly like those 
in your bakery—measured and tested for volume, tex- 
ture, color and all the qualities that make a fine bread. 

But there also goes forward a number of other proj- 
ects especially designed to help you in your problems 
in baking bread that will please the consumer. For it 
is a principle of International Milling that our job with 
you does not cease when we have delivered the flour— 
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meet a baker's baker 


but goes right on until you, too, have satisfied customers. 

So, at any time, we stand ready for you to bring to 
us any problem that may arise in your own bake shop. 
We are glad to work with you. Our skilled scientists 
and bakery technicians will work with you until we have 
found a solution to your problem. 

This work exemplifies the attitude of International 
Milling toward all your problems. Constant testing 
from before the wheat is harvested until the flour is 
delivered to you is part of the International Milling 
process. The result is flour that is always uniform, 
always of the finest quality. 

It is this quality control that enables us to describe 
International Milling flours as ““Bakery-Proved”. This 
quality control is aimed at one thing—bringing you 
flour that will make your loaf the best in your market. 
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Mas of us couldn’t build a ship in a bottle to save our necks. But turn 
the job over to a specialist, and it all becomes very simple. 


Making flour that is exactly suited to its purpose also calls for 
specialized skill. And the notable thing about Pillsbury’s varied line 
of bakery flours is that each of them is the achievement of experts. 
Patents, clears, cake and pastry flours, S seaind Choate 


coarse flours, ryes— every flour 9 ee Symbol of 
that carries Pillsbury’s dotted circle ee 
trade-mark is a masterpiece 
of its particular type. ; B ak Fl 

That’s why so many successful ery ours 


bakers rely on Pillsbury to fill their 


flour needs. How about you? PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. + General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minn2sota 


» TRADE-MARK REG S. Pat. OFF 
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RESEARCH has definitely estab- 


lished the fact that to retain the 
distinctive, nutty, wheat flavor 
so desirable in wholewheat 
flour, it is necessary to grind 
the wheat on a specially de- 
signed mill so that the starch 
cells of the wheat berry will not 
be ruptured. 


Wholewheat flour ground on a regular flour 
mill does not have the proper granulation, flavor 
and aroma, nor does it produce a loaf having 
- the desirable characteristics compared with one 
baked from Valier’s Special Wholewheat flour. 
Consequently, we have installed such a spe- 

cially designed mill for our 


customers’ utmost satisfaction. 


VALIER‘S 
SPECIAL 
WHOLEWHEAT 
FLOUR 


Bread Score Below: 


Valier’s Special Ordinary 
Wholewheat Wholewheat 
11 


VALIER’S Special Wholewheat Flour 


for bread bakers is milled from clean, choice, 
washed and scoured, high gluten wheat ... it 
has extra strength and can be used 100 per cent 
straight . . . and is the best that can be pro-. 
duced. It is milled in only one (fine) granula- 
tion . . . that best suited for the production of 
strictly wholewheat bread of good volume, odor, 
taste and appearance. Valier’s Special Whole- 
wheat is absolutely uniform, has greater absorp- 
tion and the bread will stay fresh longer. 


It will pay you to use Valier’s Special Whole- 
wheat flour. There is no substitute. 


. VALIER & SPIES MILLING CO. 


(Trade Name of Fleur Mills of America, Inc.) + 
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RODUCING top quality flour is a painstaking job. Even with 

the most modern laboratory control and the most careful selec- 
tion of the finest wheats, there are countless little problems that must 
be solved from day to day in every mill. That is why the technical 
knowledge and the years of experience of men who mill TOWN 
CRIER are of such vital importance. You can’t see the expert care 
with which TOWN CRIER flour is milled . . . but you can see and 
appreciate the results in the fine baking performance of TOWN 
CRIER. Users know it.... Sales prove it. ... TOWN CRIER means 
GOOD BAKING 














FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
12,500 CWTS. DAILY 
MILLS AT KANSAS CITY, MO., 
NEWTON, KANS., BLACKWELL, 
OKLA., AND SLATER, MO. 


WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 


2.250,000 BUS. 
Operating 18 Buying Stations in Kansas, 
iklahoma, Missouri and Nebraska 


MIDLAND FEED MILLS 
Marshall, Mo., Capacity 350 Tons Daily 
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PAUL UHLMANN, 
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Women go for these 
New York Fashions! 


Straight and fast into Bemis plants go these © 
exclusive prints from the world’s fashion 
center. And out again they come as Bemilin 
Dress Print Bags to carry your feed in a pack- 
age women are eager to get. These patterns 
are usually reserved for luxury fashion only. 


Bemilin Bags are a Bemis exclusive every 
step of the way. A noted New York designer 
creates them. They’re printed with carefully 
tested color-fast dyes on the fine quality mate- 
rials for which Bemis Bags are always noted. 
Your brand appears on the easily removed 
Bemis Band-Label.* 


For further information, call your Bemis 
representative. aden epg ie 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Baltimore* Boston*Buffalo ? Indianapolis * Kansas City 
Boise * Brooklyn* Chicago \ BAG’ Los Angeles + Louisville 
Charlottes Denvers Detroit 7% Comms? Memphis * Minneapolis 
East Pepperell * Houston —— Mobile * New York City 
New Orleans * Norfolk « Oklahoma City * Omaha * Orlando « Peoria 
Pittsburgh * St. Helens, Ore. + St. Louis * Salina « Salt Lake City « Seattle 
San Francisco * Wichita * Wilmington, California 








“THE KING’S OTHER LIFE,” the life story of 
“King Cotton,” is a new Bemis motion picture 
y in full color with sound. It is available for 
showing to your office and plant organization 
as well as other groups. Write us for details. 
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WM KELLY 


MILLING 
COMPANY 


Resmected Name . 


A respected name in flour, KELLY’S FAMOUS gives a flour dis- 
tributor the added sales values of long-established quality reputa- 
. ‘tion. For KELLY’S FAMOUS combines the finest in wheat with 


traditional milling craftsmanship. Extra care from wheat to you... 
that’s what keeps KELLY’S FAMOUS a great name in flour. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 
under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks . HOTCHINSON, KAAS BS Grain Storage 1,000,000: Bus. 
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HATEVER your specific baking needs— 

hard or soft wheat flours—there is a Dixie- 
Portland flour to do the job for you and do it 
exactly right. At every step in production—from 
wheat selection to final baking test—Dixie-Portland 
quality is carefully guarded by the skill of experts. 
There is more value for your money in Dixie- 


Portland Quality. 
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THORO-BREAD | 


The Portect ‘tour 








O miller grinds any finer wheat than the wheat we 
| mill into THORO-BREAD. You see, we are right 
in the midst of the nation’s greatest bread wheat field, 
right where it is easier to get the finer, the choicer wheat 
than to get some other kind. And we do make top quality 


flour from it. 


Good location for superior wheat, an efficient mill skill- 
fully manned, a modern laboratory ... we have all of 
these. But beyond those basic factors, we also have a pride 
of craftsmanship that plays a major part in making 


THORO-BREAD “the perfect flour.” 


You will not be disappointed in 
THORO-BREAD. 


AANOLD OF STEALING 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 


2,500 Sacks Daily 
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Choose Ismerta! 


You'll always be right when you pick 
ISMERTA as your leading brand of 
merchandise. ISMERTA’S fine quality 
has proved a sales stimulant for many 
flour distributors. 


Only wheats of the finest baking char- 
acter are chosen for ISMERTA and 
that is the foundation of the quality 
satisfaction that makes this well-known 
brand a favorite of the housewife. 


.You can make your flour problems 
easier this year by relying on 
ISMERTA’S high standards 

of quality. 


ISMERT-HINCKE Wu MitlinG co. 
o> 








THE IsMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 248-LD 23 
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Millers Alerted by Truman Control Bid 
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Rain, Snow Lift 
Prospects for Crop 
in the Southwest 


KANSAS CITY — One fairly sub- 
stantial drouth-breaking rain in the 
Southwest Nov. 13-14 was followed 
by more rain, misting and the snow 
over the weekend is brightening hopes 
of improvement in the condition of 
the 1948 winter wheat crop. Most 
trade sources contend the first rain 
was not sufficient, but that addition- 
al moisture from time to time, such 
as the weekend storm, will help to off- 
set the slow start of the crop this 
fall. 

Rain and snow brought from one 
third to more than an inch of mois- 
ture io more than 40 counties in Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma late last week, the 
bulk of the moisture being received 
in the west central section of Kan- 
sas where it was most needed. Fur- 
ther west, near the Colorado bound- 
ary, precipitation was lighter but 
rains were not needed as badly there 
as much of the wheat is up to a point 
where pasturing is possible. 

In the Guymon, Okla., region, 90% 
of the wheat land is already seeded 
and the half inch of moisture should 
carry the wheat until the first of the 
year, reports stated. 


Rain in the Dodge City, Kansas, 
area, was said to be sufficient to car- 
ry wheat well into the winter, farm- 
ers said there Nov. 16. The rain and 
snow which fell Nov. 17 in western 
Kansas and Oklahoma, reaching into 
central Nebraska and the Dakotas, 
brought only .05 to .08 inch of mois- 
ture, but was welcomed by wheat 
growers as it came soon after the 
previous storm. 





DIRECT THREAT TO INDUSTRY 
SEEN IF RESTRICTIONS RETURN 


President Asks Congress for Authority to Ration Scarce 
Goods, Impose Price Ceilings, Extend Export Con- 
trols as Anti-Inflation Measures 





CCC Purchases 6,353,033 Bu. 
Wheat Between Nov. 7-Nov. 14 


WASHINGTON—Buying of wheat 
during the past week by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture was stepped 
up over the previous week, with tak- 
ings of 6,353,033 bu. during the pe- 
riod noon Nov. 7 and noon Nov. 14. 

The heavier rate of buying was in- 
terpreted as reflecting the govern- 
ment’s intention of holding stable the 
present price relationship between 
wheat and corn to deter the feeding 
of wheat to livestock. The purchases 
included 592,533 bu. at Portland, Ore., 
295,500 at Chicago, 1,180,000 at Min- 
neapolis and 4,285,000 at Kansas City. 

Purchases of wheat since July 1 
total 183,223,363 bu. Last week’s pur- 
chases of barley totaled 62,500 bu., 


grain sorghums 8,929 bu. and oats 
320,000 bu. 
vy ¥ 
K. C. Buying Heavier 

KANSAS CITY—Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. wheat buying jumped up con- 
siderably Nov. 13-14, when 3,030,000 
bu. were obtained through the Kan- 
sas City regional office. Revived buy- 
ing interest continued over the week- 
end as the agency bought 2,124,000 
bu. between noon Nov. 14 and noon 
Nov. 17. Previous procurement during 
the week totaled only 840,000 bu. 
The bulk of the buying was for Jan- 
uary-February positions, when the 
trade feels that more wheat will be 
available for sale at the beginning of 
a new tax year. 





Canadian Wheat Duty Cut to 21c Bu., 
Flour to 52c Sack Effective Jan. 1 


WASHINGTON—Under the terms 
of the trade agreements negotiated 
at Geneva last summer, the U.S. has 
granted concessions on the import 
duties on Canadian wheat and wheat 
flour entering this country after Jan. 
1, 1948. The terms of the interna- 
tional agreements negotiated at Ge- 
neva were released this week at the 
meeting of the International Trade 
Organization in Havana. 2 

Provisions of these agreements, if 


approved by the participating nations, 
will take effect as far as this country 
is concerned on that date upon proc- 
lamation by the President. Such 
proclamation is expected about Dec. 
1, 1947. 


Canadian Duty Cut to 21¢ Bu. 


The new trade agreement provides 
that Canadian wheat may, after ap- 
proval and presidential proclamation, 
enter this country on a 21¢ bu. duty. 





PMA Actively Enters Flour 
Market for 1,995,700 Sacks 


WASHINGTON — The Production 
and Marketing Administration was 
an active buyer of flour the past 
week, reporting purchases of 1,995,- 
700 sacks, to bring its takings since 
July 1 up to 11,057,417 sacks. Last 
Week’s purchases included 190,000 
sacks whole wheat flour taken most- 
ly from Pacific Coast mills. 

PMA’s price for 72% extraction 
flour was its old basis of $6.80, sacked, 
New York, and $6.60, sacked, Gulf. 
The price for 80% extraction was 
10% sack less. Procurement officials 

ted they were swamped with 
offers of white flour when the re- 
quest went out early in the week and 
that tenders of some mills had to be 
cut back in order to spread the busi- 
ness equitably among all participat- 
ing mills. 














The USDA announced the follow- 
ing supplemental export allocations 
approved during the two weeks end- 
ed Nov. 14: 

1,000 long tons flour, wheat equiva- 
lent (16,000 sacks), for the French 
West Indies, October-November ship- 
ment, commercial procurement. 

12,000 long tons flour, wheat equiv- 
alent (192,000 sacks), for Belgium, 
November shipment, commercial pro- 
curement; 8,500 long tons wheat (3,- 
170,500 bu). for Belgium, CCC pro- 
curement. 

8,500 long tons wheat (3,170,000 
bu.) for Sweden, November shipment, 
CCC procurement. 

15,000 long tons oats (1,050,000 
bu.) for the U.S.-U.K. zone in Ger- 
many, December shipment, CCC pro- 
curement. 


The present duty is 42¢. Wheat flour 
duty has been reduced under the pro- 
visions of the agreement from $1.04 
sack to 52¢. 

Import quota provisions, which im- 
plement the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration Act of 1933 and es- 
tablished by presidential proclama- 
tion, have limited the importation of 
wheat annually to 800,000 bu. and of 
flour to 40,000 sacks. Of this quota 
the largest share consisted of Cana- 
dian wheat and flour, government 
officials say. 

Malt imports from Canada are giv- 
en a new and lower import duty of 
30¢ cwt. 

Under the proposed agreement, Ca- 
nadian oats will be permitted to enter 
the U.S. on payment of a duty of 
4¢ for a 32-lb. bu. 

Cottonseed oil import duties are 
bound at 3¢ lb. Under the new agree- 
ment, coconut oil import duty has 
been reduced from 2¢ to 1¢ lb. and 


(Continued on page 45) 





ARGENTINA BOOSTS GRAIN 
EXPORTS TO POSTWAR HIGH 


WASHINGTON—Improved Argen- 
tine transportation and port facilities 
were the instrumental factor in boost- 
ing grain exports in October to the 
highest monthly mark since May, 
1940, the Argentine government an- 
nounced in Buenos Aires. Grain ex- 
ports in the month totaled 804,333 
tons, which was twice the amount 
shipped in September. 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — President Tru- 
man, who within the past month told 
the American people that price con- 
trol is an attribute of a police state, 
went before Congress this week and 
asked that it give him permissive au- 
thority to reinstate price, wage and 
ration controls on cost of living items 
in short supply if at some later date 
the inflationary spiral had not been 
halted. 

At the same time a warning was 
sounded by trade officials that the 
feed, grain and milling industries 
would be among the first to be af- 
fected by any reimposition of con- 
trols. They pointed out that despite 
audible congressional criticism of the 
President’s request, there is no time 
for complacency. 

The President asked that these 
powers be given the administration 
now to be held in readiness for use 
if the inflationary situation gets out 
of hand. The Harriman committee 
report on the impact of the foreign 
aid program on the domestic econ- 
omy predicted that domestic price 
levels would rise by at least 74% 
within the next year if the foreign 
aid program is approved at the mini- 
mum cost range selected by that 
committee. 


Asks Further Powers 


In addition to these wartime pow- 
ers, the President in a 10-point anti- 
inflation program asked Congress to 
grant the following authority: 

1. To restore consumer credit con- 
trols and to restrain the creation of 
inflationary bank credit. 

2. To authorize the regulation of 
speculative trading on the commod- 
ity exchanges. In his statement to 
Congress the President mentions 
speculation on three separate occa- 
sions. 

Clinton P. Anderson, secretary of 
agriculture, upheld this request. He 
said it would be necessary for the 
Commodity Exchange Authority to 
have the same control over margins 
in commodity transactions that the 
Security and Exchange Commission 
now has over stock dealings. 

3. To extend and strengthen ex- 
port controls. This provision has re- 
ceived general approval on both sides 
of Congress, 

4. To extend authority to allocate 
transportation facilities and equip- 
ment. These powers expire on March 
1, 1948, and under the present law 
do not cover truck transport. No fo- 
cal point of opposition has been found 
on this proposal. 

5. To authorize measures which 
will induce the marketing of live- 
stock and poultry at weights and 
grades that represent the most ef- 
ficient utilization of grain. 

This phase of the President’s rec- 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Wheat Quota Raised 20 Million Bu. 





STATE DEPARTMENT SETS GOAL 
AT 520 MILLION BU. FOR YEAR 


Secretary Marshall’s Committee Says Figure Is Minimum 
Based on 250 Grams of Bread in Daily Rations 
in Food-Deficient Countries 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — An official an- 
nouncement from the State Depart- 
ment of a wheat export goal of 520 
million bushels for the 1947-48 crop 
year jarred trade circles here de- 
spite the fact that observers have 
been hardened to conflicting official 
reports on the subject. This new and 
highest figure so far was given when 
George C. Marshall, Secretary of 
State, and his staff went before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
to present his department’s program 
for interim aid for France, Italy and 
Austria. 

It appears that this new figure 
would represent an over-all increase 
in the previously announced 570 mil- 
lion-bushel goal for all grains, of 
which. wheat and wheat products 
would account for 500 million bu. 
The remainder—70 million bu.—of 
the original quota would be account- 
ed for by coarse grains and it is be- 
lieved that that amount of coarse 
grains has been procured. 

The new estimate has been made 
an important topic of consideration 
in the report of the House Select 
Committee on Foreign Aid which 
casts doubt on the possibility of 
achieving the new higher goal as re- 
vealed by Secretary Marshall. 


French Share About $100 Million 


Dollarwise the French share of 
interim aid as concerns wheat will 
amount to between 94 and 100 mil- 
lions for the period from Oct. 27 
through March 31, 1948. The vari- 
ation occurs in the basis of the bread 
ration used. On the basis of a 250- 
gram-a-day bread ration, French re- 
quirements for wheat or wheat flour 
from this country would amount to 
150 thousand tons a month from Nov. 
1, 1947, through March 31, 1948. 
The Select Committee, however, 
doubts that U.S. wheat contributions 
will exceed more than 100 thousand 
tons a month which would cost, in- 
cluding ocean freight, approximate- 
ly $94 million. 

The House Select Committee ex- 
presses doubt that, even if funds are 
available, France could obtain wheat 
to maintain a bread ration of 250 
grams a day and recommends that 
measures be studied to substitute 
sugar, soybean meal, surplus canned 
foods and dehydrated foods as well 
as fats and oils to make up the 
dietary deficiency. 

Secretary Marshall told the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee that 
$32 million will be required to pro- 
vide France with fats and oils in 
the interim aid period. 


Problem Acute in -France 


In its analysis of the French emer- 
gency problem, the Select Committee 
leaves no doubt of the urgency of the 
matter. On the basis of the present 


crop year, the daily ration objective 
for France is an average ration of 
2,400 calories, based on 250 grams 
of bread a day. The illusion of aver- 
age figures is noted, however, with 
the observation that the wage earner 
cannot obtain that level while the 
black market patrons and the rural 
population probably obtain much 
more a day. Urban workers, accord- 
ing to the Select Committee, are 
forced to spend upwards of 80% of 
their income for the 2,400 calorie- 
a-day ration. As the unskilled work- 
er gets an average wage of 295 francs 
daily to buy the daily ration which 
cost 290 francs, the inter-relation- 
ship between aid and political up- 
-heaval is sharply drawn by the com- 
mittee report. 

Total French interim aid require- 
ments until March 31, 1948, were 
stated by the Secretary of State to 
vary between $311 and $328 mil- 
lion, depending on the size of the 
daily bread ration as discussed above. 

In regard to the committee’s rec- 
ommendation of the substitution of 
other foods for wheat deficiencies, it 
may be recalled that the Harriman 
Committee report advocated the sub- 
sidization of surplus foods such as 
dried fruits, milk products and poul- 





try to bring them in line with caloric 
cost of wheat. The Harriman report 
also considered the European recov- 
ery program as an outright gift as 
far as food was concerned. 


Policy Faces Two Directions 


The present administration policy 
faces in both directions at home as 
well as abroad. For instance, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture is buy- 
ing dried fruits to maintain price 
levels for that portion of the crop 
which fills domestic requirements. If 
this nation is to supply the food 
for Western Europe on a_ subsidy 
basis to equalize all food costs at the 
wheat calorie level, it is observed 
that domestic price support policy 
increases the cost of wheat substi- 
tutes for aid purposes. 

As with the other areas of need, 
Italy repeats the familiar pattern of 
unstabilized currency, war destruc- 
tion of production facilities and an 
over-all shortage of food supplies as 
the result of unavailability of for- 
eign exchange. European crop failure 
in 1947 and dislocation of foreign 
trade which adds to financial needs 
further unstabilizing the domestic 
currency. 

According to the estimate of the 
Select Committee, Italian food re- 
quirements of 1,505,000 metric tons 
of all grains and rice can be met in 
the following manner: Agricultural 
experts believe that indigenous grain 
collections can be increased by 500 
thousand tons despite the basic weak- 
ness of the Italian government and 
the attractions of the black market. 
To meet the current and reduced 
daily bread ration of 235 grams, it 
would then be necessary to maintain 


teed 


current U.S. grain exports at the rate 
of 115 thousand tons monthly. This 
is seen as the maximum available 
contribution from this country. It is 
learned from international authori- 
ties that Italy is now obtaining wheat 
supplies from Argentina and is nego- 
tiating for additional supplies from 
Australia but these acquisitions, if 
received, will not reduce the addition- 
al requirements from the U.S. 


Substitutes Recommended 


The State Department, again as 
in the case of France, recommends 
the substitution of beans, pulses, fats 
and oils, alimentary paste, soybeans, 
potatoes and sugar to make up for 
cereal grain deficiencies. 

For the interim aid period the 
State Department has. estim:ted 
Italian financial requirements tc be 
approximately $225 million until 
March 31, 1948. The Select Comnunit- 
tee, however, has subjected this csti- 
mate to searching examination ind, 
in addition to the reduction in gvain 
import requirements as stated »re- 
viously, it makes numerous other rec- 
ommendations and concludes thi't if 
all suggestions are adopted, the  tal- 
ian aid program for the interim pe- 
riod will not exceed approximately 
$66 million. 

In his testimony before the ‘Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Commi(tee, 
Rep. Christian A. Herter (R., Mass.) 
raised objections to the size of the 
Italian aid request for the interim 
period. Other members of the House 
Select Committee say that his testi- 
mony, while not representing the 
committee as a whole, reflected the 
general committee opinion  accu- 
rately. 





House Select Committee Sees Rise 
in U.S. Prices as Result of Exports 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—Further increases 
in the cost of living as a result of 
increased food exports are predicted 
by the House Select Committee on 
Foreign Aid in its cereal report, one 
of seven preliminary reports on as- 
pects of stop-gap aid and the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program. Previously 
the Harriman committee, consisting 
of 19 business, economic and labor 
advisors, had stated in its report 
to the President that the impact of 
the ERP would bring about an in- 
crease of approximately 744% in the 
cost of living in 1948. 

In its report on grain and through 
the testimony of its vice chairman, 
Christian A. Herter (R., Mass.), be- 
fore the Senate Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee last week, the select commit- 
tee urges caution in exporting too 
great a quantity of cereal and coarse 
grains until certain intangible and 
unpredictable factors are more clear- 
ly seen. 

In the grain chapter of its report, 
the select committee accepts the esti- 
mate of grain exports from the U.S. 
during the period of July-December, 
1947, of 7.7 million tons, as made by 
D. A. FitzGerald, secretary general 


of the International Emergency Food 
Council, and previously reported in 
The Northwestern Miller. However, it 
suggests that this annual rate of 
shipment, which would be approxi- 
mately 670 million bushels, cannot be 
maintained from the viewpoint of do- 
mestic safety. 


Marshall Estimate Noted 


The committee also comments on 
a new wheat and wheat flour export 
goal given by George C. Marshall, sec- 
retary of state, in his testimony be- 
fore the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee on the interim aid pro- 
gram for France, Italy and Austria 
in which he indicated that 520 mil- 
lion bushels of these commodities 
would be required in the 1947-48 crop 
year. To this must be added the pro- 
posed exports of 70 million bushels 
of coarse grains. The Marshall esti- 
mate is the third and highest esti- 
mate yet revealed by the government 
agencies involved, and it supports 
criticism of the administration in its 
uncoordinated activity on emergency 
relief and ERP. 

The House select committee, with 
an eye on prospects for the winter 
wheat crop in addition to the short 
corn crop, suggests that caution in 
exporting grains at this time is nec- 
essary. However, the committee in 


no sense discounts the urgency of 
food requirements in western Europe. 
Before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, Rep. Herter questioned 
the requested appropriation for emer- 
gency aid for Italy on the grounds 
that even if the money were granted, 
the food supplies might not be «vail- 
able. Mr. Herter in that testimony 
also recommended that mean: be 
studied to bring French gold anc dol- 
lars in hoards here and in France in- 
to action to ease the strain or the 
U.S. taxpayer. 


Conservation Urged 

As has been previously recom 
mended repeatedly by Dr. FitzGerald, 
the House select committee  rges 
maximum conservation, collectio: and 
distribution efficiency of grain 4 
home and abroad, with special a‘ter- 
tion to curtailment of the fecding 
of food grains to livestock. ‘ive 
stock liquidation in Europe nust 
proceed at a rate now greater thal 
appears politically feasible, the com- 
mittee contends. 

In the U.S. the needs of the occa 
sion require marketing of livestock 
at lighter weights and maximum cor 
servation of wheat products. The 
most realistic approach to livestock 
feeding curtailment, ‘the committeé 
declares, is a price relationship be 
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John M. MacKenzie 


HEADS MILLING COURSE — The 
boar(| of regents of the University of 
Min: esota, Minneapolis, recently an- 
nounced the apointment of John M. 
MacKenzie as an assistant professor 
of mechanical engineering to head the 
university’s recently established 
course in flour mill engineering. Mr. 
MacKenzie holds degrees from the 


universities of Michigan and Iowa, . 


and has held teaching positions at 
Bradley Polyteehnic Institute, Pe- 
oria, Ill., and in the college of engi- 
neering at the University of Dela- 
ware. 





tween wheat and grain which would 
cause the marketing of both com- 
modities instead of feeding. 

The Herter testimony before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, which subjected the interim aid 
request to sharp scrutiny, parallels 
the attitude of the select committee 
report, which notes that if winter 
wheat crop should fall as low as 600 
million bushels the entire emergency 
interim aid program and ERP would 
be jeopardized. Because of these un- 
certain factors which cannot be 
known in advance, critics of the ERP 
are demanding that the ERP appro- 
priations be made on an annual basis. 

As possible remedial contributions 
to relieve a possible short winter 
Wheat crop, the select committee puts 
forward numerous considerations for 
study. 

First, it asked if arrangements can 
be made with Argentina for increased 
availability of linseed supplies at rea- 
sonable prices so that part-of north- 
Western U.S. flax areas may be sown 
with spring wheat. 

Another suggestion is the possi- 
bility of replanting ungerminated win- 
ter wheat acreage with grain sor- 
ghums, barley and other cereals. In 
the East and South the expansion of 
Corn and wheat acreage at the ex- 
pense of pasture land is seen as an 
easing factor. 


Eyes Procuring Agency 


The select committee speculates on 
the advisability of establishing a fed- 
eral grain corporation similar to that 
of World War I to procure all grains 
and asks if Commodity Credit Corp. 
is available for this job. It also eyes 
the wheat certificate plan to postpone 
tax liability.on wheat sales in 1947 
into the 1948 tax year. The commit- 
tee asks if the creation of a food de- 
Velopment corporation might not 
Maximize grain and food production 
at home and abroad through tech- 
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USDA TAKES ACTION TO GET 
CONSERVATION PLAN STARTED 


Walter C. Berger of AFMA Named to Committee—Poul- 
try, Meat and Farm Organization Leaders Also Named 
—Anderson Warned of Allocation Controls 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


nical assistance and making available 
necessary resources. 

Other suggested approaches to the 
over-all European food shortage prob- 
lem would include an increase in 
fishing, particularly in Germany, al- 
though as previously noted, the Ger- 
man fishing fleet operation has been 
curtailed through coal shortages as 
well as a curtailment of fishing fa- 
cilities. , 

The committee observes that ap- 
proximately 250 million bushels of 
grain are used in the U.S. annually in 
industrial production which only con- 
tributes in part to the food supply. 
The committee warns that utmost 
conservation of wheat use is neces- 
sary in some industries, and failing 
that, a halt in operations. No mention 
is made of the degree of essentiality 
of grain processing industries, but it 
may be inferred that the distilling 
and brewing industries may be. the 
target of this statement. 

Wide use of sugar, particularly in 
bread, is seen as a grain conservation 
possibility. Although it is believed 
the analogy escaped the committee 
in preparing its report, the immediate 
association in regard to more sugar 
in bread is the famous statement at- 
tributed to the French queen, Marie 
Antoinette: “Let them eat cake.” 


WASHINGTON—Reflecting grave 
concern over grain supplies, top offi- 
cials of the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, led by Clinton P. Anderson, 
secretary, last week called in lead- 
ers of the feed industry, farm organi- 
zations, farm implement manufactur- 
ers, meat producers and others to 
provide fuel for the presently im- 
potent grain conservation program, 
which has been drafted, but never 
started on its course. 

Briefly, the industry groups were 
asked to get behind the USDA grain 
conservation measures with all of 
their drive in their contacts with 
feeders and livestock raisers. 

The concern over grain supplies, 
as expressed by Mr. Anderson, re- 
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Higher Flour Exports Offset 


Gain in Output; Home Use Off 


Flour production in the first four 
months of the current crop year ex- 
ceeded the same period last year by 
a substantial margin, but domestic 
disappearance appears to be some- 
what lower than a year ago. Final 
figures are not available, but pre- 
liminary approximations are about 
as follows, in thousand sacks: 
1947 


Flour output* 1946 





BUR vat hiks ob ec dininees 24,917 22,067 
AUMMORE cn cvecccsccedere 25,900 23,859 
September .......-.++ 24,800 23,672 
October ......cseecees 26,800 26,064 

WOtek: vicciccecosss 102,417 95,662 
Exports July-October . 29,663 15,694 





72,754 79,968 

*Figures are Department of Commerce 
reports except October, 1947, which is an 
estimate based on weekly output compila- 
tion of The Northwestern Miller. Export 
figures are estimates of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

A good deal of 80% flour was re- 
placed in September and October last 
year when 72% milling was again 
permitted, which probably accounts 
for most of the difference domesti- 
cally. The indicated four-month to- 
tal of around 73 million sacks used 
domestically is approximately one 
third of the total estimated domestic 
use in the past few years. 

Wheat disappearance in the first 
quarter of the current crop year was 
substantially greater than a year ago. 
In the-July-December period, disap- 
pearance based on U.S. Department 
of Agriculture statistics was around 
17% higher, as follows, in thousand 


bushels: 
: Dif- 
ference 


1947 1946 





Flour milling ... 177,800 156,200 +21,600 
Exports of wheat 89,900 79,300 +10,600 

Feed and other 
WG wo. kbs 0 b.05s 90,800 71,200 +19,600 
358,500 306,700 +51,800 


It is evident that feed use of wheat 
in the first quarter was higher than a 
year ago, but was not being used 
in feed channels at an alarming rate. 
Substitution of wheat for corn, how- 
ever, is likely to be heaviest in the 
period from March to September of 
next year rather than now and be 
dependent on the price of poultry 


and livestock products, the number 
of animal units, and the price rela- 
tionship between corn and wheat at 
that time. 


The increase in wheat consumption 
of mills over a year ago was partly, 
but not wholly, due to the 80% flour 
regulation in July-August last year. 
Wheat exports in this period last 
year were retarded somewhat by 
shipping strikes. 
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Distributors Urged 
to Keep Records 
of Operations 


NEW YORK — Recommendation 
that all flour distributors retain their 
records of operation under the Office 
of Price Administration at least 
through 1949 was made at the month- 
ly meeting of the New York Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors, held in 
the Produce Exchange Nov. 13. Her- 
bert H. Lang, president of the asso- 
ciation, who presided at the meet- 
ing, and J. A. MacNair, chairman of 
the good and welfare committee, 
both made this recommendation. 

According to plans made at this 
conference, the annual meeting of the 
New York Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors will be held in the Produce 
Exchange Luncheon Club on the 
afternoon of Dec. 11, at which time 
officers for the coming year will be 
elected. A buffet supper will be 
served at that time. 

Various other subjects of interest 
to flour distributors in the metropoli- 
tan area were discussed at the meet- 
ing, including the dinner to be held 
in honor of Clinton P. Anderson, sec- 
retary of agriculture, Nov. 20, which 
many members of the association will 
attend. 









flected the drouth in the southwest- 
ern wheat belt, the short corn crop 
and the export requirements of the 
European Recovery Program. Mr. 
Anderson informed the group that 
it was necessary that the U.S. wind 
up this year with a wheat carry-over 
of not less than 100 million bushels. 

The session was sparked by Edward 
A. O'Neal, president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, who culled 
out meaningless discussion with neat- 
ness and dispatch. 


Committee Named 


The session closed with a decision 
by the USDA officials to name a five- 
man industry committee to formulate 
methods whereby the maximum con- 
servation results will be obtained 
through the cooperative efforts of 
the interested industry and farm or- 
ganizations. 

Members of the committee, an- 
nounced by the USDA following the 
close of the meeting, are: Walter C. 
Berger, president of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn.; Herman 
C. Demme, president of the National 
Poultry Producers Federation; L. S. 
Hitchner, executive secretary of. the 
Agricultural Insecticide Assn.; H. R. 
Davison, vice president of the Ameri- 
can Meat Institute; Edward A. 
O’Neal, president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

State agricultural colleges and the 
extension services have been pre- 
pared for the field job and the gov- 
ernment now is placing its chief re- 
liance on the efforts of industry. 

Mr. Berger reminded the USDA 
officials that the secretary of agri- 
culture represented the farmers at 
the cabinet level and that the planned 
conservation could. be accomplished 
without resorting to domestic alloca- 
tion controls. Mr. Berger implied 
that it was the responsibility of Mr. 
Anderson to protect farmers’ and the 
processing industries’ interests from 
the stagnating effects of domestic 
allocation controls and the possible 
resumption of price control and ra- 
tioning. 
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First Quarter U.K. 
Sales Approved 
for Canadian Mills 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has advised the trade that 
sales of export flour may now be 
made to the British Ministry of Food 
for delivery from the mill during 
January, February and March, 1948. 

The wheat price basis for this pe- 
riod will be $1.55 bu., plus 3%¢ car- 
rying charge, basis No. 1 northern, 
in store Fort William-Port Arthur, 
or Vancouver. 

All sales are to be reported to the 
Canadian Wheat Board in the usual 
manner. 
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Food and Nutrition Board Asks 


for Reduction 


WASHINGTON — A recommenda- 
tion that “there should be a reduc- 
tion of the use of Agene” has been 
made by the Food and Nutrition 
Board of the National Research Coun- 
cil in a letter to Dr. P. B. Dunbar, 
commissioner of foods and drugs, 
Federal Security Agency. 

Among other recommendations, the 
board’s statement asks that Agene 
“be employed only on such varieties 
and lots of wheat as may require it, 
and in all cases of its use the amount 
of nitrogen trichloride applied per 
unit weight of flour should be re- 
stricted to the minimum consistent 
with a product which can be used 
satisfactorily in bakeries.” 

In commenting on the statement 
of the Food and Nutrition Board to 
the Food and Drug Administration, 
Dr. Dunbar stated that as far as 
human beings were concerned “the 
recent controversy over the use of 
Agene as a bleaching agent revealed 
little to show any harmful or dan- 
gerous effects.” 


Cooperation Praised 


According to Dr. Dunbar, on the 
basis of facts so far revealed there is 
no present legal basis to proceed 
against the use of this product. He 
said that the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration intended to watch and study 
developments. He congratulated the 
producers of the criticized agent, the 
milling and the baking industries for 
their cooperation in bringing the 
facts to light and their general atti- 
tude on the problem. 

The full report of the Food and 
Nutrition Board will be published in 
the Nov. 22 issue of the Journal of 
the American Medical Assn., togeth- 
er with all new findings on the sub- 
ject and a complete resume of new 
evidence uncovered in research. An 
editorial in that issue of the journal 
will also discuss the situation. 

Following is the complete text of 
the Food and Nutrition Board’s letter 
to Dr. Dunbar: 

“Pursuant to your letter of June 6, 
1947, our board has kept itself in- 
formed of the progress of Agene in- 
vestigations through communication 
and conference with Dr. C. A. Elve- 
hjem, Dr. E. N. Nelson, Dr. Rob- 
ert E. Johnson and the firm of Wal- 
lace & Tiernan. All have been most 
helpful and cooperative and are in 
substantial agreement in their find- 
ings. 

“It appears from reports of these 
investigators and the publications of 
Dr. Mellanby that dogs and several 
other species of animals are sus- 
ceptible to a toxic principle(s) pro- 
duced by the action of nitrogen 
trichloride on the proteins of flour or 
on certain other food proteins. Dogs 
are the most susceptible. In all these 
studies the level of Agenized flour 
necessary to produce a reaction in 
dogs is substantially higher than the 
level of flour which would be used in 
an ordinary human diet. The symp- 
toms in rabbits, cats and ferrets ap- 
pear comparable with those in dogs, 
though considerably larger or more 
prolonged dosing is required to pro- 
duce them in cats and ferrets. Mon- 
keys show no convulsions but in some 
instances have been reported to dis- 
play certain encephalographic changes 
after consumption of highly Agenized 
flour. In rats an excretion of por- 
phyrin has been reported, but agree- 
ment regarding its significance has 
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not been reached. Chickens, guinea 
pigs and hamsters evince no toxic 
reactions. . 


Experiments on Humans 


“Dr. Elvehjem reports that experi- 
ments on 12 human beings have re- 
vealed no symptoms or encephalo- 
graphic changes after eating Agenized 
flour or Agenized gluten in amounts 
and for periods of time which would 
unfailingly produce hysteria in dogs. 

“After study of these facts by its 
committees, the Food and Nutrition 
Board at its meeting Nov. 7 author- 
ized the following statement of its 
views: 

“Tt is the judgment of this board 
that in view of the susceptibility of 
several mammalian species, there is a 
definite risk of injury to human be- 
ings. Such injury to some elements 
of the population may yet be revealed 
by future observation. Accordingly, 
the board believes it unwise to con- 
template the continued use of Agene 
beyond the minimum period required 
for readjustment. 

“The board feels that the following 
course should be followed: 

“1.—Investigations should be con- 
tinued to isolate and identify the tox- 
ic product(s) involved, to determine 
more conclusively whether human be- 
ings are in some degree susceptible, 
to determine precisely the toxic 
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dosage for those species which are 
susceptible, to develop a method for 
quantitative determination of the 
toxic substance for flour inspection 
purposes. ' 

“2.—Alternative processes of flour 
treatment, especially with chlorine 
or chlorine dioxide, should be thor- 
oughly explored to make certain that 
flour so treated is free from toxic ef- 
fects. 

“3.—Development of preferred al- 
ternative processes should be en- 
couraged so that suitable commercial 
equipment and controls may be made 
available to mills as early as possible. 
The board recognized that extensive 
engineering efforts are being made to 
overcome difficulties in the applica- 
tion of chlorine dioxide to flour, and 
according to present réports many 
months of work may be required for 
a satisfactory solution of this phase 
of the problem. 

“4.—In the meantime, there should 
be reduction of the use of Agene. It 
should be employed only on such va- 
rieties and lots of wheat as may re- 
quire it, and in all cases of its use 
the amount of nitrogen trichloride 
applied per unit weight of flour 
should be restricted to the minimum 
consistent with a product which can 
be used satisfactorily in bakeries. 


Effect on Food Crisis 
“The board considers that the pres- 
ent food crisis might be aggravated 
by a more drastic and immediate re- 
striction of familiar practice at this 
time. It might decrease output of 
bakeries, increase costs because of 
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Only Three Fourths of Wheat 
Area Sown in Southwest Nov. 1 


WASHINGTON—In its Nov. 12 re- 
port on coarse grain production, the 
U.S. Crop Reporting Board made no 
change in its previous estimate of a 
record breaking wheat crop of 1,406 
million bushels for 1947, but com- 
mented that the new winter wheat 
crop was off to a-poor start. 





FLOUR FOR JAPAN — Henry Z. 
Urban, youngest official of the George 
Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, is shown 
with 20 Ib. of assorted family flour 
which eventually will find its way 
through regular distributive channels 
to Sendai, Japan. This is a typical 
package of flour which many people 
in Buffalo are sending to relatives 
and friends in food-hungry countries 
of Europe and Asia. The weight limit 
of these packages by parcel post is 
22 Ib. a month to a single individual. 


Seeding as of Nov. 1, was far be- 
hind schedule in the southwestern 
belt, the board said, with lack of 
moisture hampering operations pri- 
marily in the western two thirds of 
Kansas, northwestern Oklahoma, the 
panhandle of Texas and much of the 
wheat area in New Mexico. 

The board estimated that probably 
not over three fourths of the intended 
winter wheat acreage was seeded by 
Nov. 1 in the six states of Nebraska, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Colorado 
and New Mexico. Seeding in this area 
is largely completed by this date in 
normal years. 

More specifically, it estimated that 
seeding is virtually completed in Ne- 
braska and Colorado, with good 
growth reported in western Nebraska, 
parts of Colorado, and some west 
central counties of Kansas. 

Elsewhere in the (six state) area, 
present prospects are generally un- 
favorable, with conditions ranging 
from wheat lying unsprouted in the 
dust to some fields up to good stands, 
particularly where favored by recent 
rains, the board said. 

In much of this area the first. two 
to eight inches of top soil is usually 
dry. While subsoil moisture extends 
to considerable depth, particularly on 
summer fallow land, the degree of 
saturation is much less than at this 
time in most recent years. 

In other winter wheat areas, the 
situation was reported about normal 
from a seeding standpoint, with ex- 
cellent conditions in Pacific Coast 
states, but the board said ground 
preparation and seeding were com- 
pleted in good season and later rains 
have improved growing conditions. 
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Miss Mina Sennott 


BEMISTORY AWARD — The em- 
ployee magazine, Bemistory of Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, was award- 
ed a trophy by the Industrial Press 
Association of Greater St. Louis re- 
cently for being adjudged the best 
of internal company publications in 
the St. Louis area. Shown above re- 
ceiving the trophy for the “First 
Award of Excellence” from Alfred 
Fleishman a public relations coun- 
selor, is Miss Mina Sennott, editor of 
Bemistory. Receipt of the award 
marked the fourth time that Be- 
mistory has received an award of ex- 


. cellence in its six years of publica- 


tion. 





new technical -difficulties or waste 
flour by spoilage of batches in the 
bakeshop. 

“We consider it fortunate that sup- 
pliers of Agene and equipment for 
its use, as well as the leading millers 
and bakers, appear ready to comply 
voluntarily with considered measures 
recommended by responsible bodies of 
scientists and public health officials. 
If this board can be of further as- 
sistance to you in thiS matter, we 
shall be pleased to hear from you. 

“(Signed) Frank G. Boudreau, 
chairman.” 

The milling and baking industries 
are fully informed as to the prog- 
ress of investigations designed to 
disclose the effects upon animals 
and humans of flour treated with 
nitrogen trichloride, and have indi- 
cated that they are ready to cooper- 
ate in following government direc- 
tives in the matter when and if they 
are issued. Both the American Insti- 
tute of Baking and the technical ad- 
visory committee of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation have been studying 
the problem and millers and bakers 
are being kept advised as to what 
substitutes for nitrogen trichloride 
are available and how they may be 
used. It is pointed out that there is 
more than one machine for generat- 
ing nitrogen trichloride, and that it 
is not correct to refer to all of them 
under the name of Agene. 
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GEORGE E. GANO BUILDS 
GARDEN CITY ELEVATOR 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—George 
E. Gano, who several months «ago 
sold his large grain storage interests 
in the Southwest to the Bunge Corp.. 
is building a new elevator 16 miles 
north of Garden City, Kansas. The 
capacity of the elevator will be 359,- 
000 bu. The elevator will be for his 
own wheat use, as he has about 50 
farms in that vicinity. Mr. Gano owns 
other elevator storage of around 25),- 
000 bu., and operates some 300 wheat 
farms. 
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New York State 
Rules Against 
Unlaundered Bags 


ALBANY, N. Y¥.—Chester DuMond, 
commissioner of agriculture for the 
state of New York, Nov. 11 signed 
and issued an order which will pro- 
hibit the use of unlaundered second- 
hand containers for food products in 
that state after March 1, 1948. 

The regulation specifies that the 
bags must be laundered in actively 
boiling water and heat-pressed be- 
fore each re-use. 

The laundering requirement was 
not contained in a proposed regula- 
tion which was the subject of a hear- 
ing conducted Sept. 26 by Mr. Du- 
Mond’s department. The _ tentative 
regulation stated “Flour and other 
cereals intended for food for human 
consumption shall be packed and dis- 
tributed only in containers which have 
not been previously used.” 

Opinions both supporting and ob- 
jecting to the proposed regulation 
were presented at that hearing. J. 
W. Ward, president of William Hamil- 
ton & Son, Inc., Caledonia, N. Y., 
represented both the Millers National 
Federation and the New York State 
Millers Assn. at the hearing and 
urged that such a regulation be adopt- 
ed. Opposition to the proposal was 
voiced by representatives of the bur- 
lap bag industry. 

Flour mills in the Buffalo area vol- 
untarily adopted a policy of packing 
flour and other food products in new 
containers only. This has been in 
practice since Sept. 1. 

Mr. DuMond explained that both 
millers and representatives of the sec- 
ondhand bag industry agreed that 
contaminated bags, whether new or 
reconditioned, should not be used as 
containers for. flour or other cereal 
products intended for human con- 
sumption. 

¥ ¥ 


New York Is Sixth State 


New York is the sixth state to 
take official action against the use of 
unlaundered secondhand flour con- 
tainers; The Oklahoma legislature 
passed a law several years ago ban- 
ning their use. 

In some of the states authority is 
given the state department of health, 
food inspection officials to promulgate 
regulations regarding packaging of 
food products. Minnesota’s depart- 
Ment of agriculture, dairy and food 
has such authority and an‘*order was 
issued last July which became effec- 
tive Aug. 1 and required that second- 
hand textile containers be laundered 
before re-use as flour containers. 

The Texas State Board of Health 
Sept. 8 adopted a regulation which 
becomes effective Dec. 6, 1947, pro- 
hibiting the use of secondhand con- 
tainers. It has been pointed out that 
the Texas regulation could be inter- 
preted as applying only to flour and 
other cereal products intended for 
human consumption within the state 
of Texas, and that it would not apply 
to flour packed for shipment and con- 
Sumption in other states. 

The rule against the use of second- 

d containers in Kansas becomes 
effective April 15, 1948 and also pro- 
hibits the use by bakers or others en- 
8aged in the manufacture of food 
from using food that is packed in sec- 
Ondhand containers. 

In New Jersey the anti-secondhand 
Container regulation, issued by Wal- 
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ter W. Scofield, chief of the bureau 
of food and drugs, becomes effective 
Jan. 1, 1948. It prohibits the sale of 
flour in used containers. 

Millers in the principal milling 
states in the Pacific Northwest vol- 
untarily adopted a new package pol- 
icy early this year. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


N. Y. BAKERIES LOSE PLEA 
TO DISMISS UNION’S SUIT 


NEW YORK—tThe overruling of a 
motion by a group of baking com- 
panies for dismissal of the union suit 
for overtime pay by the District 
Court has been upheld by the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals. 

The companies had gone to the 
higher court to require District Court 
Judge Holtzoff to vacate his order of 
last July and to prohibit any judge 
in this district from further consider- 
ation of the suits. This was entirely 
procedural and places the case where 
it was the time the petition was filed, 
and it will now run its normal course. 

The suit seeks more than $1,000,000 
in overtime pay and was filed prior 
to the effective date of the portal-to- 
portal act. 

Among the baking companies in- 








* volved in the suit are Ward, National 


Biscuit, Caruso Foods, Empire Bis- 


cuit Co., Drake Bakeries, Fleetwood 
Bakeries, Grennan, Cushman, Purity, 
General, Continental, Gottfried and 
F. B. Thomas. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPERATIVES PLAN MEETING 


OKLAHOMA CITY—Russell Rob- 
inson, chairman of District 7 of the 
Association of Operative Millers, has 
announced that a meeting of the 
group will be held at the Huckins Ho- 
tel Dec. 6. The meeting will open at 
2 p.m. with the open forum type of 
program preferred by the members. 
Several topics of current interest are 
scheduled for discussion. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SANITATION OFFICIAL 
TO ADDRESS CHEMISTS 


MINNEAPOLIS — Henry J. Hoff- 
mann, chief chemist, Minnesota state 
department of agriculture, dairy and 
food, will be the principal speaker at 
a meeting of the Northwest Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists to be held Nov. 21. His 
topic will be “Sanitation in the Manu- 
facture and Sale of Food Products” 
and millers and others associated in 
the milling industry are invited to 
hear Mr. Hoffmann’s address. The 
meeting will be held at the Andrews 
Hotel. A luncheon at 12:15 p.m. will 
precede the address. 

















Holland, Belgium Buy Flour 
on New Quotas; Some to France 


Supplemental export allocations for 
November-December shipment, tech- 
nically representing additions to the 
November quotas, were received by 
Belgium and the Netherlands last 
week, and these countries were again 
in the market for flour. The Nether- 
lands extra quota was 12,000 long 
tons, wheat equivalent, and a similar 
flour quota was granted the Bel- 
gians. 

Moderate lots were purchased at 
intervals last week by Belgium at 
prices ranging around $6.17, Gulf, net, 
sacked. Part of the Belgian supple- 
mental allocation remains to be pur- 
chased. 

Inquiries from Portugal for 72% 
flour for shipment from New York 
were received last week, but no buy- 
ing was done. Quotations were sought 
for Dec. 5 to Dec. 10 loading, which 
leaves little time. 

The French buying mission was 
actively bidding for 80% extraction 
flour, a considerable portion of its 
December quota having been pur- 
chased Nov. 17-18 on a basis of $6.35, 
Gulf. 

The Netherlands purchased a quan- 
tity of flour against additional allo- 
cations granted late last week, the 
price being $7.85@7.86, C.&F. Rotter- 
dam, for first half December deliv- 
ery. On Nov. 18 the Netherlands was 
reportedly in the market for an addi- 
tional 70,000 sacks of 80% extraction 
flour, the bid being $7.81 C.&F., Rot- 
terdam, for last half December ship- 
ment. 

The bids by the Dutch and the 
French were considered approximate- 
ly in line with the PMA business done 
last week, but they were found to 
be attractive by only about 20% of 
the southwestern mills. Offers con- 
sidered by the remainder of these 
mills would be 10@20¢ higher, basis 
the Gulf. 

India made no move toward pur- 
chasing its quota of 80% flour, and 
was awaiting arrangement of ship- 
ping space at the Gulf. 


Only a small trickle of fourth quar- 
ter licenses for Latin American busi- 
ness was being received by mills. The 
major ali.‘.ents have already been 
made and sold, but some small 
amounts were placed in various mar- 
kets last week. 

There was some revival of interest 
in Puerto Rico and a few small lots 
have been sold to that island re- 
cently. No final word was received, 
however, on the status of the battle 
over bread price control in that coun- 
try. Numerous smaller bakeries have 
been closed there because the bread 
price ceiling was not high enough to 
permit purchase of flour at present 
prices. The government’s first move 
was to raise bread prices to 15¢ a 
loaf, but this was regarded as inade- 
quate by bakers. Government offi- 
cials indicated that no higher ceiling 
would be granted unless public ap- 
proval of a higher level was evident. 
Under such circumstances, a gen- 
eral closing of all bakeries had been 
scheduled for this week. 
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New Order Requires 
Pricing Records 
Be Kept Until 1949 


WASHINGTON—Records required 
in connection with former Office of 
Price Administration price ceilings 
must be preserved for two years 
longer, according to a new order is- 
sued as a supplement to the OPA 
regulations, printed in the Federal 
Register of Nov. 8. In a bulletin from 
the Washington office of the Asso- 
ciated Retail Bakers of America, , 
bakers are informed that it is for- 
bidden to destroy any of the records 
in connection with the former OPA 
price ceilings which the bakers had 
on hand Oct. 24, 1946, when the ceil- 
ings were removed. The records must 
now be preserved until Oct. 24, 1949. 

The Department of Justice an- 
nounced that this extension is neces- 
sary because it has not yet completed 
its investigations of various alleged 
violations of the former price control 
regulations. 

The old records which bakers were 
required to keep before the price 
ceilings were removed Oct. 24, 1946, 
and which they must now preserve 
until Oct. 24, 1949, include those 
showing bakery prices during March, 
1942, and the prices at which bakers 
sold during price control, as well as 
the copies of calculations and reports 
which were made under Maximum 
Price Regulation 319. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


E. E. MAY JOINS STAFF 
OF THE WOLF COMPANY 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA.—E. E. May 
has joined the staff of the Wolf Co. 
and will act in a consulting and ad- 
visory capacity, according to the an- 
nouncement made by the mill ma- 
chinery manufacturing firm. For the 
past 33 years Mr. May was superin- 
tendent and general manager of the 
Lakeview Milling Co. of Chambers- 
burg, and was active as a member of 
the Association of Operative Millers. 

———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SEMINAR SPEAKER 

MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Paul L. 
Dittemore, technical editor of The 
Northwestern Miller, will be the 
speaker at a student seminar to be 
held Nov. 20 by the department of 
milling industry, Kansas State Col- 
lege. The milling school is having men 
from the milling or allied industries 
as speakers in its series of seminars 
during the current year. 














USDA Studies of Feed Prices, 
Demand and Supplies Planned 


WASHINGTON — Studies of de- 
mand, prices and supplies of feed 
grains, by-products feeds and hay un- 
der the Research and Marketing Act 
of 1946 have been approved by E. A. 
Meyer, administrator of the act, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture has 
announced. The Feed Advisory Com- 
mittee at its recent meeting in Wash- 
ington recommended systematic study 
of problems in this field. 


Farmers are in need of more accu- 
rate information on prospects of sup- 
plies and prices of feeds in planning 
their future feed and livestock pro- 
grams, USDA states. 


One part of the project will be con- 
cerned with determination and meas- 
urement of factors influencing feed 
prices. Another will include studies 
of the effect of prices and other fac- 
tors on production and marketing of 
feeds. A third will involve an analysis 
of the demand for utilization of grains 
for food, feed and industrial purposes. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics and the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration will be respon- 
sible for carrying out the project, and 
other agencies of the USDA will be 
consulted, 
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Flour sales the past week fell be- 
low half of mill capacity as buyers 
held back for the opening of the spe- 
cial session of Congress. The Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration 
entered the market for sizeable quan- 
tities of 72 and 80% extraction flour 
for December shipment and some ex- 
port buying developed against sup- 
plemental allocations, but this busi- 
ness was confined to certain produc- 
ing sections having access to lower- 
priced wheat. The total volume of the 
government and export trade was not 
sufficient to offset the very quiet bak- 
ery and family flour demand. Ship- 
ping directions on old contracts 
ranged from active in some sections 
to quiet in others. Most mills have 
sufficient backlogs of orders to assure 
operations for awhile, but others were 
not so well off. Several plants were 
reported to have offered large quan- 
tities to the PMA, some of which had 
to be cut back by the agency to as- 
sure equitable distribution. 


BELGIUM, HOLLAND GET 
SUPPLEMENTAL QUOTAS 


Supplemental export allocations for 
November-December shipment were 
received by Belgium and Holland last 
week, bringing those countries into 
the market for flour. The Nether- 
lands’ quota was 12,000 long tons, 
wheat equivalent, and a similar quota 
was granted to Belgium. The latter 
country purchased moderate lots at 
around $6.17 gulf, net, sacked. Most 
of the Belgian supplemental allo- 
cation remains to be purchased. 
Portugal inquired for 72% extraction 
flour, but no buying was confirmed. 
France so far has not purchased 
against December quotas and India 
has made no move to cover its al- 
lotment of 80% flour. Few fourth 
quarter licenses for Latin American 
business were received by mills. 
Puerto Rico showed renewed inter- 
est and a few small lots were sold. 
Licenses for Brazil and Cuba were 
expected momentarily. 


SPRING MILLS HAVE 
QUIET WEEK 


Sales by spring wheat mills 
amounted to around 50% of capacity, 
as compared with 87% a week earlier 
and 81% a year ago. Trade was 
characterized as quiet, with buyers 
generally holding back to hear the 
President’s message to Congress. Buy- 
ing was limited to pressing needs, 
unless bargain prices were quoted. 
When price concessions were offered, 
considerable interest was uncovered. 
Shipping directions have slackened 
and clears are very slow to move, 
with most mills having an accumula- 
tion on hand. Spring wheat flour 
prices are too high to attract export 
buyers. 


SOUTHWESTERN BAKERY 
TRADE LIMITED 


Export sales were the chief influ- 
ence in the: southwestern flour mar- 
ket the past week. Domestic busi- 
ness was the slowest in many weeks, 
partly because of the uncertainty sur- 
rounding possible action of the spe- 
cial session of Congress on prices. 
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MILLS SELL LESS THAN HALF 
CAPACITY; BUYERS HOLD BACK 


All Segments of Domestic Trade Await Results of Special 


Session of Congress—PMA and Private 
Exports Help Fill Gap 


Heavy sales were made to the PMA 
on Nov. 13 and smaller amounts on 
subsequent days, accounting for the 
major share of the new business done. 
Total sales by southwestern mills av- 
eraged about 32% of capacity, of 
which nearly two thirds was for gov- 
ernment and export account. In the 
preceding week, mills booked about 
44% and a year ago. 74%. Despite 
the slow business, unfilled orders are 
not much lower than a year ago. 
Mills have around 60 days’ unfilled 
bookings, but this total has been 
maintained recently only at the cost 
of considerable pressure on margins. 
Some plants are booked heavier than 
others. Bakery sales were limited, 
ranging from carlots to a few thou- 
sand sacks. Family flour trade was 
not large, with purchasing limited to 
current needs. 


EASTERN DEMAND 
STILL LIGHT 


Buffalo mills reported buyers indif- 
ferent about making new commit- 
ments. All segments of the trade were 
watching for the results of the spe- 
cial session of Congress, feeling that 
whatever action is taken will influ- 
ence the flour market to some de- 
gree. Metropolitan New York buyers 
took only scattered small-lots for 
near-by shipment and held back on 
future commitments. Clears were of- 
fered at strong discounts. Belgium 
was a purchaser on a supplementary 
allocation for November, but other 
foreign buyers were inactive. 

Boston trade was again dull, with 
business limited to fill-in orders from 
small bakers who needed immediate 
supplies. Most buyers focused atten- 
tion on the special session of Con- 
gress in the hope of some price reces- 
sions. Philadelphia mill representa- 
tives reported smaller bakers display- 
ing a uniform disinclination to buy 
even though orders on mill books 
have dropped to unusually low levels. 
Opinion prevails that some buying 
must be done in the near future if 


production schedules are to be met. 
Bakers report continued consumer 
resistance to prices, with sales of 
sweet goods particularly reduced. 


JOBBERS, BAKERS BUY 
ONLY LIGHT AMOUNTS 
Higher prices were not conducive to 
much flour buying at Chicago. Bak- 
ers seem to be waiting for some reces- 
sion in prices and hoping this will 


‘result from some action of Congress. 


Only the usual small-lot buying was 
evident. Directions were fair to good. 
The Cleveland flour market was quiet, 
with both jobbers and bakers buy- 
ing in only light quantities. Home 
baking is at its height and this is be- 
ing felt by the baking trade. St. Louis 
mills reported family buyers placing 
some fair-sized bookings, chain stores 
buying for up to 60 days’ shipment. 
Bakery demand, however, remained 
limited to scattered small lots for 
near-by delivery. Clears were easier, 
with larger offerings meeting a less 
active demand. 


SOUTHERN STATES 
DEMAND QUIET 


The continued advance in flour 
prices was in no way a stimulant to 
sales in the southern states. Buyers 
generally seemed to be waiting to see 
what effect the special session of 
Congress would have on prices. The 
continued bakery workers’ strike — 
now in its seventh week—also was a 
deterrent .to flour sales. 


PACIFIC TRADE 
PICKS UP 


Pacific Northwest mill operations 
are picking up, with some expansion 
in government business. Most plants 
took on some of the PMA buying, 
which will keep them going steadily 
for a time. Bakery -trade, however, 
has shown no improvement. Most 
bakers are covered until the turn of 
the year and are not extending their 
operations. Family trade is somewhat 
better. 


U.K. GETS MOST 
CANADIAN FLOUR 


Winnipeg advices report export 
workings of Canadian flour last week 
of about 268,000 sacks, all to the U.K. 
Domestic demand continued good. As 
far as business with countries. other 
than the U.K. is concerned, the con- 
sensus is that very little, if any, im- 
provement can be expected. Van- 





Sales of Durum Granulars Light, 
But Mills Active on Old Orders 


Interest in durum granulars con- 

tinues good, but actual buying is 
light. There has been no let-up in 
shipping directions, however. One 
miller reports enough directions on 
hand to assure a full run until Christ- 
mas and beyond, even if he receives 
no more in the meantime. 
. Premiums of cash durum hold 
steady, with enough milling demand 
and occasional purchases by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. to absorb daily 
offerings. The better grades of mill- 
ing durum command a premium of 
8@10¢ bu. over the December future. 
The price of granulars is unchanged at 
$6.55 sack, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 
No. 1 semolina is 40¢ more. 

The excellent demand for macaroni 
products continues, as prices for com- 
petitive foods remain high. As a re- 
sult, manufacturers report growing 
backlogs of orders. Virtually all mak- 


ers are withdrawn from the export 
market, due to the heavy domestic 
demand, coupled with difficulties in 
securing raw materials. 

Durum wheat prices, delivered at 
Minneapolis, Nov. 15, were as follows: 


Minneapolis 
Amber Durum or better 
Amber Durum or better 
Amber Durum or better 
Durum or better 
Durum or better 
Durum or better 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten milling companies, which represent the 
total capacity in the United States, in 
sacks, with comparisons; percentage of. ca- 
pacity based on six-day week: 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 

90 

Previous week . 111 

Year ago . 89 
Crop year 
production 
4,331,391 
3,547,569 


July 1-Nov. 15, 1947 
July 1-Nov. 16, 1946 
*Preliminary. 


November 18, 1947 


couver reports that the Alberta wheat 
crop this year is so tough and in such 
bad condition that much of it will not 
be of milling grade. This may cur- 
tail shipments to Great Britain or 
sharply curtail milling operations. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS INCREASE - 


Flour production shows an increase 
of 63,131 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 67% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 4,- 
084,420 sacks, compared with 4,020,- 
889 sacks; in the previous week and 
3,878,084 sacks in the corresponding 
week a year ago. Two years ago the 
figure was 3,589,319 and three years 
ago 3,551,534. Production increased 
11,000 sacks in Buffalo over a week 
ago, 64,000 in the Central and Sout»- 
east and 52,000 in the North Pacific 
Coast while the Northwest decreased 
34,000 sacks and the Southwest 30,- 
000. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEED MARKETS RATHER 
QUIET, DESPITE COL) 


Demand Lacks Aggressiveness, B:it 
Prices Strengthen a Little on 
Higher Grain Markets 


Feed markets were rather unsett!ed 
the past week, but prices averaze 
slightly higher, with advances in cot- 
tonseed and soybean meals more thin 
offsetting declines in wheat millfecis, 
alfalfa meal, brewers’ grain and tank- 
age. Colder weather and higher grain 
prices were strengthening market in- 
fluences, while culling of pouliry 
flocks to conserve grain caused so:ne 
slackening in the inquiry for formu- 
la feeds and was a weakening factor, 
particularly in grain by-product 
feeds. The Production and Marketing 
Administration index of -feedstff 
prices advanced about two points to 
288.8, while, the feed grain index was 
up nearly four and one half points to 
335.2. 


Millfeeds Irregular 


At Minneapolis,- somewhat firmer 
feed grain markets and colder weaih- 
er tended to hold millfeed prices fair- 
ly steady, but demand lacked aggr:s- 
siveness and only slight price changes 
took place. Mills made liberal appli- 
cations of bran and middlings agaiist 
November contracts and jobbers on 
the receiving end found some diffic l- 
ty in moving the day-to-day tonn:ge 
handed to them. Bran held. relativ:ly 
steady, while middlings and flour mid- 
dlings declined. Feed manufactur-rs 
furnished a narrow outlet, since ‘ie- 
mand for formula feeds remaied 
slow. 

General tone of the millfeed fed 
market at Chicago averaged slig it- 
ly easier, with feed manufacturers in 
the market in a very limited way «nd 
other classes of trade buying spari'g- 
ly. Red dog was in good request, ut 
otherwise inquiry for wheat feeds vas 
slow. At Kansas City a fair to good 
demand prevailed for bran, but ‘he 
heavier feeds showed weakness. 


——=“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
CHEMISTS TO ELECT OFFICERS 


BUFFALO — A business meeting, 
including election of officers for «he 
coming year, will be held by ‘he 
Niagara Frontier Section of he 
American Association of Cereal! 
Chemists Nov. 21. George Trum, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., is the present 
chairman of the section. 
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Wheat Futures Register More 
Gains in Unsettled Trade 


Southwest Gets Rain, Snow—Crop Opinions Vary—Uncer- 
tainty Over Congressional Action Makes Traders Cautious 


Wheat futures advanced 5% @9%¢ 
in a very jittery weather market the 
past week. Prices dipped a number of 
times on reports of drouth-breaking 
rains and snows over the dry south- 
western winter wheat belt, but re- 
covered each time when it was re- 
ported that the moisture was inade- 
quate or that the time for seeding of 
unplanted land was too short: Con- 
sensus of most observers was that 
the chances of anything greater than 
a moderate crop next year are very 
slim. Other factors tending to nar- 
row the volume of trade were. the 
in-and-out action of the government 
wheat and flour procurement agen- 
cies and general uncertainty over 
what to expect from the special ses- 
sicn of Congress. 

* Closing prices of wheat futures at 
leading markets Nov. 17 were: Chi- 
cazo—December $3.02@3.03, May 

2.91% @2.93, July $2.56@2.57, Sep- 
tember $2.49% @2.49; Minneapolis— 
December $2.96, May $2.83; .Kansas 
Ciiy—December $2.96, May $2.82%4, 
July $2.49. 


PMA Buys Flour 

The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration re-entered the flour mar- 
ket Nov. 13 for sizable amounts of 
80% and 72% extraction flour, taking 
most of it in the Southwest, where 
prices appeared to be more competi- 
tive then in spring wheat markets. 
The flour was purchased at the previ- 
ous bid price of $6.50, sacked Gulf for 
80% and 10¢ more for 72% extrac- 
tion. New York prices figured 20¢ 
sack over Gulf. Buying against sup- 
plemental allocations granted to Bel- 
gium and Holland also bolstered the 
export flour picture, but domestic 
trade remained on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. Commodity Credit Corp. wheat 
buying activities were irregular and 
light, on the whole. 

President ‘"Truman’s message to 
the special session of Congress deliv- 
ered Nov. 17 called for huge appro- 
priations to cover stop-gap aid to 
European countries. These appear to 
have struck a favorable chord in most 
congressional circles, which virtually 
assures continuation of heavy pur- 
Chases of foods for shipment abroad. 
The President also asked for sweep- 
ing domestic control powers, includ- 
ing means of restricting commodity 
market trading, if necessary. Reac- 
tion to many of the domestic restric- 
tions was not so favorable, so that 
the uncertainty over spiralling prices 
seems likely to remain for awhile. 

Farmers, meanwhile, continue to 
market grain slowly, due to the in- 
come tax factor. They also feel that 
even though price rises from here on 
are curbed, there is little in the sup- 
ply-demand situation to bring about 
&@ substantial decline. Scarcity of 
boxcars also is becoming more pro- 
nounced. 


Springs Show Firmness 

Receipts of wheat at spring ter- 
‘Minals were somewhat smaller with 
1749 cars im at Minneapolis and 2,435 
at Duluth. Early in the week pre- 
Miums worked somewhat lower as 
CCC buying eased and mill demand 
was not aggressive. Later in the week 
a combination of. smaller receipts and 
More active mill demand, as a result 
of broader flour business, coupled 
With renewed CCC buying, strength- 
ened the basis again. Premiums on 


ordinary wheat were up 1@2¢ com- 
pared with the week before, while 
high premiums on the high protein 
grains were 1@2¢ lower. To-arrive 
bids for strictly near-by shipment 
wheat were firm at 10¢ over Decem- 
ber for ordinary No. 1 dark north- 
ern spring, guaranteed arrival at Du- 
luth by Nov. 25. To-arrive interest 
for shipment to Minneapolis was not 
as active, with 4%¢ over December 
bid for ordinary protein No. 1 dark 
northern spring, with 1¢ additional 
premium for each .1% protein over 
12%. 

Premiums on durum wheat held 
steady and abolit unchanged. Demand 
just about kept pace with offerings, 
with mill interest and scattered CCC 
takings sufficient to’ well absorb the 
daily arrivals. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis, Nov. 15: 





1 Heavy DNS 60 Ib...:........ $3.02% @3.07 
ae! | eee -+ 3.01% @3.06 
1 DNS 58 Ib. «+. 3.01% @3.06 
ho. § 4% SSMS 3.00% @3.05 
3 DNB 66 Id. 2... etc ences 3.98% @3.04 
SC WE. CS abd a Repe's «6 60 05 2.97% @3.03 

Protein premiums: 12% 2¢, 13% 12¢, 14% 


23¢, 15% 38¢, 16% 48¢. 
Rains Lower K. C. Prices 


Weather continued to be the dom- 
inating influence in the Kansas City 
wheat market throughout the week, 
but government purchases of wheat 
and heavy sales of flour to the PMA 
also had some effect. On the basis 
of improved crop reports from west- 
ern Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma 
and Texas the market switched to a 
bearish trend Nov. 14 after the PMA 
business had boosted futures up to 
a point near the $3 mark Nov. 13. 
The weaker trend continued into 
the session Nov. 17 when more rain 
and snow was reported to be falling 
in the winter wheat region. The range 
for ordinary premiums on cash wheat 
narrowed %¢ during the week, the 
lower limit remaining at 3¢ over the 
December future. Proteins of 13% or 
more dropped as much as 2¢ Nov. 15, 
but losses of %@1%¢ were recorded 
on- 11.50 to 12.75% protein as well. 
The cash wheat range for No. 1 dark 
hard Nov. 15, was $2.93@3.45%, fol- 
lowing a high of $2.95@3.50% on 
Nov. 13. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Nov. 15, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.93 @3.45% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.92% @3.42% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.92 @3.41% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.91% @3.40% 
NO. 2 ROG cevivcesccciccecs 2.94 @2.99% 
Se rer 2.93% @2.99 

oe Se. eee ae ee 2.93 @2.98% 
SS | ere rer rere 2.92% @2.98 


Fort Worth reported ordinary pro- 
tein No. 1 hard quoted Nov. 17 at 
$3.14@3.15 bu., basis delivered Texas 
common points, with 13% protein 
bringing 3¢ premium. Demand was 
fair, but offerings were light. 

Cash wheat continued to advance 
in the Pacific Northwest and soft 
white wheat sold at $3 bu. on track. 
Spot wheat has been selling 2@3¢ 
bu. over 15-day shipment wheat, in 
which there is little trading. The car 
shortage has been so acute that ICC 
order 971 requiring all wheat to move 
to the Commodity Credit Corp. was 
invoked Nov. 14. While not so stated 
directly, railroads must deliver so 
many boxcars weekly before ordinary 
trade requirements are taken care 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total esti- 
mated output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 





Nov. 9-15, Previous Nov. 10-16, Nov. 11-17, Nov. 12-18, 
1947 week 1946 1945 1944 
RIGGS... o-oo. u's Sotineeuns chao ee *962,761 997,014 965,536 942,106 863,341 
og, SIR > Fe Pry ee 1,517,873 1,548,151 1,458,387 1,237,834 1,185,578 
po | | reyes bore yes eee) *604,255 592,882 526,307 528,975 537,913 
Central and Southeast ......... *596,391 532.209 569,613 544,013 593,482 
North Pacific Coast ............ *402,740 350,633 358,241 336,391 371,220 
ORE b scaaetsceewvoecieeees 4,084,020 4,020,889 3,878,084 3,589,319 3,552,534 
Percentages of total U.S. output 67 67 67 71 73 


*Preliminary. 





Crop year flour production 








———Percentage of capacity operated July 1 to ~ 
Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
9-15, Previous 10-16, 11-17, 12-18, Nov. 15, Nov. 16, 
1947 week 1946 1945 1944 1947 1946 
Northwest ...... 92 95 94 95 85 18,868,817 17,620,305 
Southwest....... 98 101 100 91 85 30,517,775 27,856,239 
Buffalo §.....6.si- 101 99 88 88 93 10,548,569 10,230,924 
Central and Ss. EB. 75 67 72 68 75 11,385,338 10,013,826 
No. Pacific Coast 100 97 92 93 90 6,911,992 6,239,014 
WO tease 94 93 91 87 85 78,232,491 71,960,308 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pet. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity — aay Montana and Iowa: 
Nov. 9-15 ...... 959,280 980,99 x 
Previous week .. 944,280 942,904 100 Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 
Year ago ....... 894,660 926,106 104 capacity output tivity 
Two years ago .. 814,380 766,251 94 Nov. 9-15 ...... 666,600 *594,669 89 
Five-year Average ......ceeeecsecs 91 Previous week .. 666,600 617,570 93 
Ten-year AVeTage ....-seeeeeeeceee 80 Year ago ....... 667,800 633,209 95 
Kansas City Two years ago... 667,800 584,958 88 
ew, O-36. ccise’s 372,720 335,202 90 Five-year Average ........eesevees 75 
Previous week .. 372,720 389,203 104 Ten-year A@VETABS .......cccceccces 67 
VOOr Q80 066.0 sa 364,320 361,513 99 *Prelimi r 
Two years ago .. 352,800 307,682 87 reliminary. 
Five-year average .........ceeeees 86 Minneapolis 
Ten-year average 02 S¥etesveeseseds 78 Weekly Tous Bai. a>- 
Wichita capacity output _ tivity 
Nov. 9-15 ...... 118,800 95,767 81 Woe, 048 -. hi 378,360 *368,092 97 
Previous week .. 128,009. 128,107 100 previous week .. 378,360 379,444 100 
Year ago ....... 112,800 99,847 89 Ye 360,360 332.327 92 
Two years ago .. 111,132 98,038 88 pe ai. saahtaladl te , eh 
Five-year average .......cceeeeeee g2 Two years ago .. 321,360 357,148 111 
Ten-year Average ........csecesees 74 Five-year Average ......seeeeevees 86 
Salina TOUsFORF WVOTUGS ccticccoicccvvcse 70 
Nov. 9-15 ...... 100,200 105,909 106 *Preliminary. 
Previous week .. 100,200 97,937 98 IN 7 > 
Year ago ....... 84,600 70,921 84 CENERAL AMD SUUTEBASEEEN 
Two years ago .. 80,556 65,863 82 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Five-year AVeCTABe ...cseseccsecces 88 Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
Ten-year AVETASE ......seeeesceces 84 ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior Washington 
Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output . tivity 
Nov. 9-15 ...... 223,320 *263,327 118 
Previous week .. 223,320 218,520 98 
Year ago ....... 243,720 221,104 91 
Two years ago .. 225,720 189,231 84 
Five-year Average ......eeeesseees 81 
Ten-year Average .......ceeeeeeees 69 


*Preliminary. 
Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


Nov. 9-15 ...... 140,010 139,403 100 
Previous week .. 140,010 132,113 94 
Year ago ....... 134,200 137,137 102 
Two years ago .. 124,800 147,160 110 
Five-year Average ........seeeeees 89 
POM VERE AVOTERS 6 eis cc cspviccccec 78 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
Nov. 9-16 ...... 791,466 *596,391 75 
Previous week .. 791,466 532,209 67 
WOOP GEO i sisecs 785,646 569,613 72 
Two years ago .. 794,586 544,013 68 
Five-year Q@V@rage ......ccescesees 68 
TOR-POGP BVOTERS 0 cccikcceniciveres 62 

*Preliminary. 

BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Nov. 9-16 ...... 601,200 *604,255 101 
Previous week .. 601,200 592,882 99 
Year ago ....... 601,200 526,307 88 
Two years ago .. 600,600 528,975 88 
Five-year average ...........se06. 83 
Ten-year average .........6seeeaee 76 


*Preliminary. 





MILLFEED OUPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lb. of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-—Southwest*—, 


o—Northwest*—, -—Buffalot— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year 


--Combined**—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production todate production to date production to date production to date 


Nov. 9-15 ...... 30,737 623,776 $18,218 
Previous week .. 31,350 19,442 
Two weeks ago. 31,421 18,445 
| Re Pe ee 29,532 506,159 18,596 
Bee Near 25,066 522,724 19,078 
BOGA cc vvase vtec 24,008 476,640 17,483 
Pe ee ee 26,546 495,870 17,529 
Five-yr. average 27,178 525,034 18,181 


*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. 


365,884 $13,812 206,633 62,767 1,196,293 
11,558 62,350 
14,149 64,015 
295,274 11,940 187,529 60,068 988,962 
354,673 10,712 215,978 54,856 1,093,375 
315,896 10,893 198,910 52,384 991,446 
294,626 10,164 192,688 54,239 983,184 
325,271 11,504 200,348 56,863 1,650,653 


TAll mills. t{Preliminary. 





of. Consequently, flour mills will not 
ship protein wheat from the country. 
It is hoped the order will bring in 
enough wheat in a short time to fill 
the ships now in the harbor waiting 


for CCC wheat. Purchases by CCC 
for export were very limited early in 
the week, only 50,000 bu. being pur, 
chased is three days’ time, .CCC 
bought 480,000 bu. for crop insurance, 
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ICC Takes Steps 
to Provide More 
Grain Boxcars 


WASHINGTON — The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has taken 
two steps to provide additional 
freight cars for coal and grain ship- 
ments. 

The ICC’s order calling upon rail- 
roads to give priority to grain cars 
for wheat in the Pacific Northwest 
was extended to additional railroads. 
Five railroads are required in service 
order No. 791 to provide cars weekly 
for loading grains in Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho and western Montana. 

The Union Pacific was ordered to 
supply 360 cars; the Northern Pacific, 
270; the Great Northern, 120; the 
Spokane, Portland and Seattle, 18; 
and the Milwaukee Road, 42. The de- 
mand upon the railroads applies to 
wheat for the Commodity Credit 
Corp. This requirement was effec- 
tive Nov, 14. 

In another move, the commission 
urged all railroads having less than 
16 days’ coal supply to report to the 
commission’s bureau of service. The 
ICC will then call upon railroads at 
the mine areas to furnish all carriers 
in short supply with sufficient fuel to 
perform their services. 

Pacific Northwest feed and grain 
milling interests state that the order 
will not work a hardship on the in- 
dustry unless the shortage of boxcars 
makes it necessary for the “preferen- 
tial’ part of the order to be exer- 
cised. 

This action supersedes other car 
service rulings and was effective Nov. 
14. Also the step is taken in service 
order No. 790. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Australian Wheat 
Crop Estimated at 
220 Million Bushels 


WASHINGTON—Present prospects 
are for an Australian wheat crop of 
at least 220 million bushels, in con- 
trast with the small 1946 outturn of 
118 million .bushels, according to re- 
cent reports to the Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. A 10% increase 
over last year’s acreage, together 
with favorable conditions in all areas 
except Western Australia, account 
for the promising outlook. 

Steady, soaking rains over most 
of the wheat belt of the eastern 
states and South Australia during 
August, followed by good rains in 
September, provided excellent grow- 
ing conditions for the current sea- 
son’s wheat crop. Best conditions are 
reported for New South Wales and 
Queensland, where the severe drouth 
last year caused a virtual crop fail- 
ure, and in South Australia. Yield 
prospects are also a little above av- 
erage in Victoria, but slightly below 
average in Western Australia. 

The relatively less favorable pros- 
pects for Western Australia were 
caused by extremely dry weather and 
frosts in August. The first half of 
September was also dry, but rains 
were received over a large part of 
the area in mid-September. Damage 
during the dry period, especially in 
the eastern part of the state, was re- 
ported to be considerable, and much 
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of the wheat acreage there is not 
expected to be harvested. On the 
basis of conditions in late September, 
the total outturn may be less than 
the 30 million bushels expected 
earlier. 

With the good crop in prospect for 
the country, shortages of machinery 
and horses present some difficulties. 
Transportation of the large harvest 
is, however, considered the main 
problem. 

About 20 million bushels of the 
crop would account for seed and for 
feeding on farms where grown. The 
remainder of the crop will be de- 
livered to the Wheat Board. Aus- 
tralia’s requirements from the deliv- 
eries are placed at 60 million bushels 
and the remainder would be available 
for export or carry-over. Of the ex- 
portable surplus, the United King- 
dom is'expected to get a minimum 
of 50 million bushels. 

Under present plans the common- 
wealth government will continue to 
market the country’s wheat through 
the current season. In line with the 
upward movement in world wheat 
prices, the Wheat Board Sept. 12 in- 
creased the export price of wheat to 
16s 11%d ($2.72) bu., bulk, f.o.b. main 
ports. The price applies to wheat sold 
for export as grain, flour or other 
products. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. C. ROSE WINS SCIENCE 
AWARD AT GMA CONVENTION 


NEW YORK—‘“Food—for Life—for 
Freedom” was the theme around 
which the annual convention of the 
Grocery Manufacturers of America 
was keyed Nov. 10-12 at the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel. 

National and international human 
relations, influences of world affairs 
on buying habits and other 1947 
trends in food marketing were dis- 
cussed in the world-wide picture pre- 
sented. Industrial relations generally 
and the GMA’s public relations pro- 
gram, particularly, were described by 
an impressive list of speakers, all 
prominent in their fields. 

The GMA scientific award was pre- 
sented to Dr. William C. Rose, profes- 
sor of biochemistry at the University 
of Illinois, for his “numerous funda- 
mental contributions to the science of 
nutrition, more particularly his stud- 
ies of essential amino acids; the dis- 
covery, isolation and chemical identi- 
fication of threonine, and his leader- 
ship in nutritional biochemistry.” 

The association announced it will 
“appropriately collaborate” in the 
national food-conservation program, 
and in its resolutions supported a bi- 
partisan foreign policy for maxi- 
mum collaboration by this country in 
the United Nations and for a sound 
plan for the recovery of foreign na- 
tions. 

Paul S. Willis was re-elected presi- 
dent; Austin S. Igleheart, president 
of General Foods Corp., was named 
first vice president; Mark Upson, sales 
manuger of Procter & Gamble, second 
vice president; W. H. Vanderploeg, 
Kellogg Co., third vice president; 
Walter R. Barry, vice president, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., secretary, and B. E. 
Snyder of R. B. Davis Co., treasurer. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUYS BOX FACTORY 


NEW YORK—Union Bag & Paper 
Corp. has purchased the Trenton 
Container Co. of New Jersey and a 
new factory building near Trenton. 
The Union organization officials ex- 
plained that these acquisitions are 
part of a program to establish cor- 
rugated container factories in the 
country’s important consuming cen- 
ters. 
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Basing Peint Pricing Discussed 
by Federal Trade Commissioner 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — While interna- 
tional problems of European recov- 
ery and their impact on domestic 
economy capture the attention of the 
business man, the necessity of keep- 
ing a weather eye on the older but 
obscure problems at home has never 
been more clearly indicated than in 
the recent address of Robert E. 
Freer, commissioner of the Federal 
Trade Commission at Denver, Colo., 
before the purchasing agents of that 
city. Recently members of the FTC 
have been speakers at important 
business gatherings across the coun- 
try. 

Mr. Freer stated emphatically that 
the FTC was nbdt attempting to en- 
force arbitrary pricing methods or 
is it suggesting new pricing formulas 
on business. FTC is not trying to 
establish a direct mill door pricing 
system, he asserted. , 

Under the provisions of the Clay- 
ton Act and the amendments under 
the Robinson-Patman Act, FTC has 
questioned the legality of a number 
of pricing systems, the chief of which 
is that of basing point prices. — 

He revealed a series of court deci- 
sions sustaining the policy of FTC. 
First of which was the decision of 
the Circuit Court of Appeals which 
upheld the FTC in a cease and de- 
sist order against the manufacturers 
of crepe paper. FTC challenged an 
industry pricing policy wherein the 
country was divided into zones with- 
in each of which customers of the 
same class paid the same delivered 
prices, irrespective of different 
freight costs to customers. In this 
case Mr. Freer cited the Circuit Court 
sustaining decision in part as follows: 
“One glance at the three-zone map 
for bulk crepe will show the artifi- 
ciality of the zone structure and the 
intention to obviate any natural ad- 
vantage of location from price deter- 
mination. 


“Artificiality Apparent” 

“We think the artificiality of the 
zone structure is so apparent it can- 
not withstand the inference of agree- 
ment. The commission evidently could 
not believe the Wisconsin companies 
would deprive themselves of the nat- 
ural benefit of location in the Mid- 
west and the proximity to the West 
over eastern competitors were it not 
agreed that they would have equal 
chance for eastern business where 
most of the crepe manufacturers 
were located.” 

Mr. Freer, in commenting on the 
court decision, called attention to 
the fact that the decision was based 
on agreement to employ the zone sys- 
tem and that the court was im- 
pressed by the discrimination against 
the western part of the nation in the 
scheme. 

Another basic case, according to 
Mr. Freer, involved a _ challenged 
cease-and-desist order of FTC against 
manufacturers of milk and ice cream 
cans where they were charged with 
use of a freight equalization plan. 
Manufacturers under this plan quoted 
f.o.b. prices and calculated the deliv- 
ered price by adding rail freight to 
destinations. Where one manufactur- 
er’s calculations produced a price 
greater than a competitor’s in the 
delivered area, FTC charged that the 


competitor’s price formula—that is 
f.o.b. mill door plus rail freight—was 
used. 

FTC Again Upheld 

In upholding the FTC in this in- 
stance the Seventh Circuit Court of 
Appeals said that “it taxes our cred- 
ulity to believe, as argued, that the 
petitioners employed this system 
without any agreement or plan among 
themselves.” 

Another action by FTC in regard 
to the malt industry was upheld in 
federal courts. This case involved 
the single basing point pricing meth- 
od. Concerning the FTC charge that 
a price fixing agreement existed 
among the companies involved the 
court ruled that, “The fact that péti- 
tioners used a system which enabled 
them to deliver malt at every point 
of destination at exactly the same 
price is persuasive circumstance in 
itself.” 

Mr. Freer also recalls the more 
recent FTC victory in regard to the 
use of Chicago plus in a case against 
certain corn syrup manufacturers 
which involved phantom freight as a 
result of the use of a basing point 
pricing system. 


Price Fixing Conspiracies 


After citing these precedents up- 
holding the FTC version of the Clay- 
ton Act and the Robinson-Patman 
Act amendments, Mr. Freer said that 
they involve price fixing conspiracies 
or price discriminations which injure 
competition and which cannot be jus- 
tified by legitimate differences in 
cost of manufacturing, selling or ship- 
ping. He stated that FTC is not try- 
ing to prevent national distribution 
by any company where such distri- 
bution is achieved without price 
agreements or unjustifiable discrim- 
ination. 

Mr. Freer attacked a more recent 
proposal that administered prices 
be substituted for proceedings under 
the anti-trust laws by. FTC. This ad- 
ministered price policy would involve, 
according to Mr. Freer, the imposi- 
tion of a set of self-imposed rules of 
conduct for an industry which, ac- 
cording to the sponsors, would not 
conflict with the anti-trust laws but 
would serve as a cooperative method 
of enforcing those laws. If this were 
true, asks Mr. Freer, why would it 
be necessary to suspend these anti- 
trust laws to effect this self-imposed 
system? ; 

Industries Encouraged 


FTC encourages industries to come 
in and set up trade practice codes, 
Mr. Freer stated, but has avoided ap- 
proval of rules which would violete 
the anti-trust statutes. 

Mr. Freer ridiculed the proposal 
of self-imposed rules of administered 
prices and recalled the experiences 
of business men under the National 
Recovery Act and OPA pitfalls to 
which these government approved 
ventures lead. 

Although there was nothing in the 
FTC commissioner’s speech at Den- 
ver to indicate renewed activity by 
FTC in regard to basing point and 
other challenged pricing systems, the 
mention of these decisions on which 
FTC has built its enforcement pro 
cedure should serve as a warning 
to business that at any time upon 
complaint the FTC can use these 
decisions in proceeding against com- 
panies where a violation of the deci- 
sions is suspected to occur. 
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HUBBARD’S 
Spring Wheat Flours 
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MOTHER HUBBARD. UNIVERSITY 
SPRING MAIDE HUBBARD’S SPECIAL 
SUPERLATIVE ATHLETE 

. KING HUBBARD (High Protein) 
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THE NAME HUBBARD —Synonymous with Quality 
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Centennial Houring Mills Co. 


IO it GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
Pie he SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


“PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


J rari ve " - as a 7 DEALERS IN 
it: as . al ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 




















NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA * SPOKANE ¢ WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE » PORTLAND 





HE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and wareh in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 


Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


MERCHANT MILLERS ° Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. Eastern REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK CITY 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 














GROWN! Aon SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
MTLE)sS / S4 aN \ Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 


winters ot High | WL. BUM -| WESTERN MILLING Co. 


Grade Bakers, A to ~ ey. / 
\ y MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 




















TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. || J. F. IMBS MILLING CO.*" 32" 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


BAKERS AND EXPORT FLOURS 
DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 


Mills located at Tidewater and Country 
PORTLAND 4, OREGON 








604 LEWIS BUILDING * 








101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 


“Diamond D” s Sigma | | PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
: : , Raat yieraaes ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLEN : 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated _ HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING {7 LIBERTY —Short Spring Patent 
hs, BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 


LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 


STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY Searcy STRONG BAKERS —First Spri 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS ia RY E—White - Medium - Dark 
ie green. eon ga GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "AT" 3 


CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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For consistently 
better loaves... 


KING MIDAS 


FLOUR 
Milled from 


HIGH PROTEIN SPRING WHEAT 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
MINNEAPOLIS © MINNESOTA 


} 
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BACK IN THE Nineties 


CERESOTA AND ARISTOS WON 
THE APPROVAL OF BAKERS 
WHICH ALL “SZaclaeed FLOURS 
ENJOY Today! 


©CERESOTA °ARISTOS eSTAMCO eRED TURK ePEP 
°SOTA °BAKERS BEST @STATEN ISLAND BEST eCERENA 


GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


STANDARD Coneinr 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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Quality-Supreme 
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BETTER SALES VOLUME 


Volume of family flour business is on the upswing and you 
can get the full benefit of this expanding market with the 
SUPER-WHITE merchandising program. This three-point 
program means more business for you: 

Point One—SUPER-WHITE quality is maintained at peak 
standards at all times. SUPER-WHITE gives baking re- 





ne, ne sults that bring sound, continuing repeat business, based on 
ee nee Sot Ss; quality preference. 

& : in are Point Two—SUPER-WHITE has a sound, effective mer- 

X ; chandising plan aimed at building increased volume. Ask 


us about it. 

Point Three—SUPER-WHITE sales policy is based on 
utmost co-operation with the distributor, a mighty helpful 
factor in solving sales problems. 


Look to SUPER-WHITE for bigger sales! 





_THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS Co.. 


~ ABILENE, KANSAS i 








Qualified distributors wanted for 
particular territories still open, 
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With the Distributor 


CONDUCTED BY 








Food and Politics 
re) 


Whether it likes it or not, the food 
industry will undoubtedly find itself 
in the spotlight during the 1948 po- 
litical campaign. In fact, it is already 
a political football, with grain, flour 
and bread being kicked around at a 
great rate. The tempo will be in- 
creased as the campaign gets into 
high gear. 

About the only thing that flour dis- 
tributors can do is to conduct their 
businesses so efficiently that the most 
rigid investigation will prove their 
value to consumers, and to protest 


strongly every unfair charge that 
may be made against them. It seems 
too bad that such a situation should 
exist so soon after the troublesome 
days of the war, but those are the 
facts. 


Robinson-Patman Act 
° 


During the war conditions were 
such that little attention was paid to 
the Robinson-Patman Act, not be- 
cause anyone particularly wished to 
violate it, but rather that the situa- 
ion was that more important things 
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always seemed to be in the forefront. 
Possibly this caused some manufac- 
turers and distributors to reach the 
conclusion that the act was a dead 
duck. 

Such is not the case. On the con- 
trary, consideration is now being giv- 
en to strengthening the act..One of 
the proponents of this idea is the Na- 
tional Association of Wholesalers, and 
undoubtedly they will find many sym- 
pathizers in Congress, for we never 
knew of a Congressman who wasn’t 
interested in further legislation. In 
making any trade agreements with 
suppliers, distributors should remem- 











the West 


A few strictly protected 
territories open for 
top-rank brokers 


Congress is back in session again, 
raring to go to work on the coun- 
try’s ills... keeping one eye, of 
course, on next year’s elections. 
Lots of folks think the legislators 
will come up with all manner of 
schemes for saving grain to send 
to Europe to fight the commu- 
We don’t know about that 
and guess it is about a toss-up 
one way or the other. 


nists. 


But if Congress does set up 
some scheme of limiting the do- 
mestic flour production of millers, 
the jobber who has some flour 
bought ahead will be a good deal 
better off while the man buying 
hand-to-mouth might have some 
difficulty getting as much as he 


needs. 


JED CHECKUM 
The Dobry Quality Policeman 
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ber that the Robinson-Patman Act is 
still very much alive. 


The Promotional Program 
° 


In recent months in this column 
we have written at considerable 
length about the value of the millers’ 
long range program, especially as it 
would affect flour distributors, and 
the part they might play in it. As all 
now know, conditions entirely be- 
yond the control of the milling in- 
dustry “have made it necessary for it 
to postpone indefinitely the advertis- 
ing part of the program. The educa- 
tional and public relations phases of 
the undertaking will be carried on 
vigorously. 

It is most unfortunate that these 
circumstances arose just when they 
did. This was the first time in the 
history of the industry that it had 
united on a promotional program, 
and all recognized the urgent need 
for it. It is quite possible, however, 
that the educational and public rela- 
tions part of the program now to be 
carried on, presumably to be followed 
by the advertising schedule when 
conditions justify it, will in the long 
run work to the advantage of all con- 
cerned. 

In the meantime, flour distributors 
should do everything at their com- 
mand to improve their own relation- 
ships with the trade they serve, and 
through it ultimate consumers. Dis- 
tribution is always. subject to attack 
by the uninformed. The more thor- 
oughly advised the public is about 
the value of distribution functions, 
the better off the industry will be. 


Study State Laws 
fe) 


Wholesale flour distributors, like all 
other business men, have been op- 
erating under so many regulations 
and edicts in recent years that they 
have hardly known where they were. 
They are tired of doing business this 
way, as they have a right to be. How- 
ever, regulations are made to be 
obeyed, and must be followed if busi- 
ness men are to avoid getting in 
trouble. 

For example, the states of New 
York and New Jersey have bread en- 
richment laws which require sellers 
of unenriched flour to bakers to ob- 
tain certificates of enrichment from 
them, declaring that they will en- 
rich their white bread and rolls by 
some other means. In an effort to 
help meet these regulations, the New 
York Association of Flour Distrib- 
utors printed enrichment certificates 
for distribution free of charge to its 
members. The requirements of the 
laws were likewise emphasized to its 
membership in numerous bulletins. 

Despite all this, apparently some 
distributors were not bothering t0 
get such certificates signed by thelr 

(Continued on page 40) 
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No Wheat Saved by 30% Extraction 


* * * 


* * * * 


Millers National Federation Puts Case for Normal Grinding 


Last week’s issue of The North- 
western Miller summarized the Mill- 
ers National Federation’s brief on 
long extraction wheat flour as pre- 
sented to the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers and other gov- 
ernment agencies. The argument in 
detail follows: 

¥ vy 


N the milling of wheat every 

pound of the wheat berry is util- 

ized for the production of human 
food and animal feed. Not one pound 
is “wasted.” In our present critical 
domestic feed situation, it is just as 
vital to produce by-product feed to 
minimize animal consumption of 
whole grain, and particularly wheat, 
as it is to produce food. 

In its estimate of the disappear- 
ance of the 1947 wheat crop, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture has set 
aside 510 million bushels of wheat 
to be utilized for the production of 
human food for domestic consump- 
tion. This quantity of wheat will 
produce 220,320,000 cwt. of flour of 
72% extraction. At the same time 
there will be produced 4,284,000 tons 
of by-product millfeeds. 

If it is assumed that 220,320,000 
cwt. of flour is ample to meet do- 
mestic food requirements, the diver- 
sion of 80% of the wheat to this 
production would utilize 459 million 
bushels of wheat. Thus, there would 
be an apparent “saving” of 51 million 
bushels or an apparent gain of 10%. 
However, in this process the produc- 
tion of by-product millfeed drops to 
2,754,000 tons. This is a loss of 1,- 
530,000 tons of millfeed from the 
quantity which normally would be 
produced, or a loss of 35.7% of mill- 
feed. Therefore, while there is an 
apparent gain in the utilization of 
wheat to the extent of 10%, there is 
a simultaneous loss of millfeed of 
over three and one half times that 
percentage. 

A deficit of 900 million bushels 
of corn in the U.S. in 1947 brings 
into sharp focus the problem of the 
utilization of grain for animal feed- 
ing. There is no shortage of wheat 
for human food. The danger arises 
in the diversion of our ample wheat 
crop to animal feed. In order to pre- 
vent such a diversion of wheat, it is 
vital that other feedingstuffs be 
made available in the maximum pos- 
sible quantities. A diversion of 1,530,- 
000 tons of animal feed to human 
food can only result in still further 
enhancing the fact that whole grain, 
including wheat, will be used to re- 
place it for animal feed. Pound for 
pound, 1,530,000 tons of millfeed is 
equivalent to 51 million bushels of 
wheat. The diversion of 51 million 
bushels of grain to animal feeding 
completely offsets the apparent gain 
of a similar quantity of wheat when 
80% of the wheat berry is diverted 
to human consumption. 

Because animals do not develop 
as well when fed on whole grains 
as when fed on mixes that include 
millfeed, the “80% extraction” flour 
may actually require more wheat 
feeding to produce an equivalent 
amount of meat, so that the number 
of bushels of grain required to off- 
set a loss of 1,530,000 tons of mill- 
feed would more than likely exceed 
51 million, and a net loss in grain 
would result. 

We are confronted with a feeding 


crisis in the U.S. The carryover of 
the four feed grains—corn, oats, bar- 
ley and sorghums—as of July 1, 1947, 
is placed at 1,071 million bushels. 
The estimated crop of these four 
grains as of Oct. 1, 1947, is placed 
at 4,062 million bushels, indicating 
a probable total supply of 5,143 mil- 
lion bushels. This total supply fig- 
ure is 922 million bushels less than 
the total supply for the previous crop 
year. 

The total disappearance of these 
four grains for 1946-47 was 4,994 mil- 
lion bushels, of which an estimated 
166 million bushels were exported, 
leaving an indicated 4,831 million 
bushels for domestic disappearance 
and carry-over. Estimated require- 
ments of feed grains in 1947-48 are 
4,397 million bushels, against an es- 
timated total supply of 5,143 million 
bushels, which would indicate a car- 
ry-over of these grains as of July 
1, 1948, of about 750 million bushels. 

The low carry-over of these grains 
as of July 1 for many years was 
approximately 900 million bushels. In- 
asmuch as a new corn crop will not 
be available until October, 1948, and 
taking into account the fact that 
the old crop corn carry-over will 
be reduced still further between July 
1 and.Oct. 1, it appears dangerous 
to reduce the carry-over of feed 
grains, as of July 1, 1948, to as low 
a figure as 750 million bushels. If 
the disappearance of old crop corn 
from July 1 to Oct. 1,.1948, equals 
the disappearance during the same 
period in 1947, which was 415 mil- 
lion bushels, the actual carry-over of 
old crop feed grains in 1948 would 
be approximately 335 million bushels. 
If the corn disappearance during that 
period equals the average of past 
years, or 303 million bushels, the ac- 
tual carry-over of feed grains would 
be 447 million bushels. 

During the last crop year, 1946- 
47, wheat used for feed was placed 
at 186 million bushels, and in the 
face of the present statistics on feed 
grains, and the continued domestic 


demand for meats and dairy prod- 
ucts, etc., it has been estimated by 
the. department that approximately 
350 million bushels of wheat may 
be utilized for animal feed in 1947- 
48. It reached a high of 488 million 
bushels in 1943-44, under the impact 
of the government feeding program. 


Feed Manufacturers’ Survey 


In this connection it is enlighten- 
ing to examine the report of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
on “Feed Supplies and Needs for 
the 1947-48 Feeding Year.” This re- 
port is prepared annually by the as- 
sociation’s feed survey committee, 
which is composed of 23 men from 
various state colleges and experi- 
ment stations from all sections of 
the country. In its balance sheet of 
needs and supplies, the committee 
estimates that the requirements of 
grains and millfeeds will total 102,- 
231,000 tons. Against this estimate 
of requirements, the committee esti- 
mates supplies of grains and mill- 
feeds available for feed at 97,090,- 
000 tons. Therefore, there is indicat- 
ed a deficit of 5,141,000 tons as be- 
tween the estimated requirements 
and estimated supplies of grains and 
millfeeds available for feed. Total 
estimated requirements including 
high protein feeds are 113,362,000 
tons, while estimated supplies are 
107,589,000 tons, indicating an over- 
all deficit of 5,773,000 tons. 

In reaching its estimate of sup- 
plies of feed grains and cereal by- 
products, the committee includes 
stocks of feed grains on hand at the 
beginning of the crop year; the pro- 
duction of corn, oats, barley and sor- 
ghums; the amount of wheat and rye 
fed on farms, and the amount of 
available cereal by-product. The 
amount of corn available is based 
on the Oct. 1, 1947, crop report, 
and grain in corn silage is not in- 
cluded for the reason that the feed 
survey committee regards silage as 
roughage and a substitute for hay 
and, therefore, should not be includ- 


AIB EXHIBIT—The story told by the exhibit of the American Institute 
of Baking at the convention of the American Bakers Assn. in Chicago 
was “100 Years of Baking Progress.” Shown above discussing the exhibit 
are the following AIB staff members, left to right: Ruth Clarke, AIB 
home economist; William Walmsley, principal of the AIB school of bak- 
ing, and Ruth Emerson, AIB librarian. The exhibit, which was first ex- 
hibited at a convention of the American Medical Assn., pointed out that 
progress has been made not only in baking technology but also in the im- 
provement in the nutritive value of the finished bakery products. 
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ed in feed grain supplies. Also, in 
arriving at its estimate of available 
cereal by-products, the committee 
converts the total quantity to an 
oil seed meal (40% protein) basis, 
which is regarded as sound by the 
feed experts and is in accordance 
with the method used by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, USDA. 
Therefore, some differences in these 
two items will appear in comparing 
a purely statistical tabulation and 
a realistic analysis. 

From the total available supplies 
of feed grains and cereal by-prod- 
ucts, the amount of feed grains util- 
ized for commercial uses, food and 
seed, together with an allowance of 
carry-over at the end of the crop 
year, are deducted. The amount of 
wheat and rye fed on farms is esti- 
mated at 7,668,000 tons, which is 
equivalent to approximately 256 mil- 
lion bushels. It is estimated by the 
Department of Agriculture that ap- 
proximately 6 million bushels of «ye 
will be used for feed, so that of the 
total quantity of wheat and rye fed, 
the feed survey committee estimates 
approximately 250 million bushels of 
wheat will be fed. 

The committee estimates that the 
total quantity of cereal by-products 
available for feed will be 8,450,000 
tons, of which approximately 6 mil- 
lion tons will be wheat millfeed. The 
statistics of the industry indicate 
that in the crop year 1946-47, there 
were available 6,100,000 tons of mill- 
feed. 

No Millfeed Carry-over 


In its estimates of total available 
feed supplies the feed survey com- 
mittee, as well as the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., groups grains 
and millfeeds together as being com- 
pletely. interchangeable. It is sig- 
nificant to note in this connection 
that there is never a carry-over of 
millfeeds. The entire quantity of 
millfeeds produced by the flour mill- 
ing industry is consumed each year 
and this quantity displaces an equiv- 
alent quantity of grains. It is abun- 
dantly clear, therefore, that any re- 
duction in the amount of available 
millfeeds will increase the demand 
for grain, and under present condi- 
tions for wheat, as animal feed. 

There is already a deficit of 5,- 
141,000 tons of grains and millfeeds, 
which is equivalent to 171,195,000 
bu. of grain. Since the total available 
quantities of corn, oats, barley and 
sorghums are already included in the 
estimate of feed grains available, 
this deficit must be made up by the 
feeding of wheat. This deficit, in 
terms of wheat, added to the 250 
million bushels of wheat already in- 
cluded in available supplies, makes 
a total of 421,195,000 bu. of wheat. 
Any reduction in the amount of avail- 
able millfeeds will only serve to in- 
crease this potential feeding of w!:cat, 

According to “The Feed Situa- 
tion,” USDA, for September-October, 
1947, “the quantity of millfeeds pro- 
duced in 1947-48 will be influenced 
materially by the amount of wieat 
flour exported and the extraction 
rate used in milling it.” 

It is abundantly clear that what 
we need most of all is an incr-ase 
in the production of feedingstuffs to 
make up for the shortage of ‘eed 
grains. One of the most effective 
and positive ways of producing more 
feedstuffs is to mill more wheat flour 
of normal extraction. Other met/iods 
of conservation, worthy as they are, 
only conserve what we already have. 
They do not produce more. There- 
fore, it is not only highly desirable, 
but absolutely vital that domestical- 
ly we maintain a normal flour e* 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Nill 


Et E MILLING CO, 
































FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J. C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 
Leavenworth, Kansas 











Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 











PIHES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
i : ty Sa cau 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
tee & Lincoln Elevator 
ellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Misseuri 











traction rate, and in our export pro- 
gram that we export the maximum 
possible quantity of flour of normal 
extraction in order to produce the 
greatest possible quantity of mill- 
feed. The increase in the supply of 
millfeed can in this way be meas- 
ured and the saving in terms of 
bushels of wheat diverted from ani- 
mal consumption can be ascertained 
definitely. 


Nutritive Values 


The most important factor nutri- 
tionally is calories. This is true not 
only from the standpoint of domestic 
human consumption, but also from 
the standpoint of the hungry peoples 
of Europe. 

Calculations of physiological en- 
ergy values (available calories) were 
made on the basis of figures given 
in “Enegry Yielding Components of 
Food and Computation of Calorie 
Values,” published by the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations in May, 1947. Ana- 
lytical values for the current 1947 
hard winter wheat crop and vari- 
ous “extraction” flours milled there- 
from were employed in the follow- 
ing calculations. Pound for pound, 
white flour of 72% extraction, be- 
cause of its greater coefficient of di- 
gestibility, provides more available 
calories than “longer extraction” 
flours, and all the flours provide more 
calories than whole wheat. 


Mois- Pro- Carbo- 
ture tein Fat hydrates 
Wheat, hard 
red winter ... 12.5 11.0 2.0 70.9 
70-74% extraction 13.5 9.5 1.2 74.8 
80% extraction.. 13.6 10.2 1.5 73.4 
85-93% extraction 13.5 10.6 1.7 72.2 
Total Total 
available available 
calories calories 
per gm. per lb. 
Wheat, hard 
red winter ........ 3.2419 1,471 
70-74% extraction .. 3.5670 1,618 
80% extraction ..... 3.4866 1,582 
85-93% extraction .. 3.3949 1,540 


Under standards and definitions 
established by the Food and Drug 
Administration of the Federal Se- 
curity Agency, under the Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, 72% 
extraction white flour is enriched 
with vitamins and iron to levels es- 
tablished by nutrition authorities of 
the U.S. Similar standards are estab- 
lished under state food laws. 

Practically all of the flour pro- 
duced for consumption in the home, 
known as family flour, is enriched to 
conform to these standards. In ad- 
dition practically all of the commer- 
cially baked bread is also enriched 
by the baker to levels of enrichment 
which correspond to those in flour. 
In. addition to this voluntary enrich- 
ment of flour and bread, the enrich- 
ment of these products is required 
by law in 21 states of the U.S. There- 
fore, in making a comparison of nu- 
tritive factors, the voluntary and 
required enrichment: of flour and 
bread must be taken into account. 

A natural unenriched “80% ex- 
traction” flour contains somewhat 
more thiamine, niacin, riboflavin, and 
iron than does unenriched white flour, 
but roughly less than half as much 
as is required in enriched white flour. 

The thiamine content of an “80% 
extraction” flour will range from 
.7 to 14 mg. a pound, the ribo- 
flavin content from .25 to .35 mg. 
a pound, the niacin from 7 to 12 
mg. a pound, and the iron in the 
same range as the niacin. The exact 
amount of all these constituents 
will vary considerably depending up- 
on the type of wheat used, and soft 
wheat flours will consistently show 
a lower level. 

The enrichment standards required 
under the federal regulations and 
state laws provide that each pound 
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SUNN Y 
KANSAS 





Real Baking merit gives 
SUNNY KANSAS a head 
start in winning customers for 
any flour jobber, and SUNNY 
KANSAS brings those cus- 


tomers back happy—for 


more of the same. 
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THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA > KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 


WY ULL 
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The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 








MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
* DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN ¢ 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS 


Chi New York Nashville Peoria 

ng oo Chicago Enid Galveston 
Louis rtland Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 

Kansas City Galveston St. Davenport Francisco 

Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 

Toledo Baffalo Columbus Winnipeg 
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DANIEL WEBSTER 
Short Patent 


GOLD COIN 
Standard Patent 


CHALLENGER 
EAGLE 


GOLD COIN 
Pure White Rye 


GOLD COIN 





Pure Medium Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Dark Rye 


GOLD COIN 


Pumpernickel 


GOLD COIN 


A ComPLete LINE OF QUALITY FLouRS 


Extra Strong Patent 


High Gluten Patent 
GOLD COIN 
High Gluten Whole Wheat 
PURE SILVER 
Fancy First Clear 
BLIZZARD 


Extra Strong First Clear 


Pure Rye Meal 


GOLD COIN 


Gran. Yellow Corn Meal 


Save time and money. Get your complete line 
Bakery Flours in one car. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Quality Flours since 1856 

















* LIGHT * MEDIUM * DARK 


LARROWE MILLS, INC: 
COHOCTON, N. Y- 








MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
* 


1016 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 




















Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 








Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 

Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 








“Golden Loaf” t's00 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 











The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 








Kansas City, Kon. 
Atlanta 
St Louis 
New York 
Dallas 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
Denver 


QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 








of enriched flour shall contain not 
less than 2.0 mg. and not more than 
2.5 mg. of thiamine, not less than 
1.2 mg. and not more than 1.5 mg. 
of riboflavin, not less than 16.0 mg. 
and not more than 20.0 mg. of niacin, 
and not less than 13.0 mg. and not 
more than 16.5 mg. of iron. It is 
clear, therefore, that the natural con- 
tent of an “80% extraction” flour 
is not sufficient to meet these stand- 
ards. The enrichment standards for 
enriched bread are on a comparable 
basis. 

It will be noted in the foregoing 
table that an “80%” flour contains 
10.2% of protein or approximately 
-_7% more than is in 72% extraction 
white flour and also in enriched 
white flour. However, these addition- 
al proteins are among the substances 
that interfere with the baking qual- 
ity. Not only do they not belong to 
the gluten forming proteins, but they 
tend to weaken the gluten structure 
that is essential to good batters and 
doughs. Since flour is a cookery in- 
gredient rather than a food eaten as 
flour, the baking quality of its pro- 
teins is just as important as their 
quantity, if not actually more im- 
portant. 

The carbohydrate content of 72% 
extraction flour is higher than in 
any of the “long extraction” flours, 
and substantially higher than in 
whole wheat. 

Neither an “80% extraction” flour 
nor any other “long extraction” flour 
will conform to the standards and 
definitions for flour established by 
the Food and Drug Administration, 
nor will they conform to similar 
definitions and standards promulgat- 
ed under state food laws. Since the 
official definitions and standards for 
enriched flour are predicated on the 
basic standard for flour, “long ex- 
traction” flours could not be made 
to conform to the standard for en- 
riched flour even though enrichment 
ingredients were added. 


Production Problems 


It is impossible for a flour mill 
to produce an “80%” flour with the 
same milling practice and equip- 
ment used in the production of a 
normal 72% extraction flour. It is 
necessary to make __ substantial 
changes in milling practice and 
equipment. The mill must be com- 
pletely shut down to make the change 
and this is not only costly from the 
standpoint of loss of running time, 
but also from the standpoint of la- 
bor costs. 

Where smooth rolls are usually em- 
ployed, it would be imperative that 
at least some of them be corrugat- 
ed. This involves substitution of rolls. 
Flour sifting cloths of larger mesh 
opening must be substituted for the 
finer cloth used for normal flour pro- 
duction. In many cases, the rate of 
flow of wheat to the rolls must be 
reduced in order to do a proper 
job of grinding. This reduces the 
productive capacity of the mill. It 
is necessary to adjust the break 
rolls to grind more severely in or- 
der to reduce the size of the bran 
fragments, which necessitates altera- 
tion in purifier cloth mesh openings. 


Past Experience 

The experience a year and a half 
ago when the American milling in- 
dustry was forced by the govern- 
ment to adopt “80% extraction” flour 
illustrates the strains. that were 
placed upon the industry and the 
consumers. 

The mills at that time were forced 
to change over their operations to 
the new “80%” basis and then later 
change them back again. It caused 
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great waste of flour to mills and 
bakeries, (1) because of wide vari- 
ations. in such important factors as 
baking quality, color of flour, ash 
and natural vitamin content; (2) 
many baking failures resulted when 
recipes based on 72% flour were used 
on “80% extraction” flour; (3) after 
the rescinding of the “80% extrac- 
tion” order, consumers were reluc- 
tant to buy or to use the poorer 
“80%” grade of flour when they 
knew they could obtain the superior 
72% extraction by waiting. 

As it did in the past experience, 
an announcement of a change to “long 
extraction” flour would promote 
waste because of panic buying on the 
part of home users of white flour 
prior to the imposition of the new 
regulation and _ would stimulate 
hoarding of white flour. The actual 
production of “long extraction” flour 
would result in still further waste, 
because it is subject to deterioration 
and insect infestation. It is subject 
to deterioration because of the in- 
herent fatty and other character- 
istics of the feed fractions of the 
wheat berry which it contains. It is 
subject to insect infestation because 
of the coarser grinding and the coars- 
er bolting cloths which must be cm- 
ployed in its production, which per- 
mit insect eggs and larvae along 
with the feed fractions to pass 
through into the finished product. 
In the production of normal 72% ex- 
traction white flour, sources of subse- 
quent infestation are bolted out by 
the use of extremely fine mesh bolt- 
ing cloths. 


Waste in Dark Bread 

The conservation program is also 
thwarted when the consumer is re- 
quired to use dark bread. The 1°46 
experience was that breadstuffs made 
from dark flour dried out quickly, 
and in many cases developed mold. 
Most housewives can testify to this 
from their own experience. In this 
connection, a survey made a year ago 
by the Wheat Flour Institute of the 
Millers National Federation among 
professional home economists, univer- 
sity and high school teachers, exten- 
sion workers, home demonstration 
agents, food page editors, public util- 
ities demonstrators, etc., developed 
significant information. In all, 1,061 
replies were received to an inquiry 
as to whether these food experts 
liked or disliked dark flour. Only 131 
replied that they liked the product, 
but many of these added that “they 
were glad to get good white flour 
again.” A total of 795 said that they 
and the homemakers with whom 
they were in contact did not |\ike 
dark flour. In a large majority of 
cases the dislike was emphatic and 
the comment stressed quick staling, 
development of mold, and poor bak- 
ing quality. The other 135 either did 
not express a definite opinion or were 
indifferent. 

During this period the “80% ex- 
traction” flour was known as “Emer- 
gency Flour.” An analysis of the iet- 
ters received in response to the in 
quiry made by the Wheat Flour In- 
stitute reveals many facts. 

Many women were opposed t0 
emergency flour because they found, 
through actual experience, tha it 
caused waste instead of conserving 
wheat. For example, a Minnesota 
home economist had this to say: 

“With very few exceptions, the 
majority (of women) said they felt 
that the program defeated its pul- 
pose .. . simply because of the waste 
incurred in not being able to use UP 
the products because of the [00 
quality. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 








ers at elevators we own and operate. 





Sif: 









Pi mis 
J Wires 2 


Siluer Mist Will Build 
Sales for You Because: 


1. Good baking results guaranteed 
2. Constant uniform high quality assured 


3. Silver Mist has real consumer sales appeal 

















SHELLABARGER MILLS « 


Southeastern Sales Office: 808 Nashville Trust Bldg., NasHvittg, TENN. 
Central States Sales Office: Suite 1940, Leveque Lincoln Tower Bldg., 50 West Broad Street, Co.umsus, On10 


SALINA, KANSAS 








a Western King Fiour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 


maha, Neb. 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 


D.&.FisHerR,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 








EXTRA HOUR 







. OF DOUGH STABILITY 


pam, “WisDo 
F 


DIA-CLUTEIN 


LOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








' FAMILY FLOUR 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


WHEAT and RYE 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 


















N — me 
1] PAIN Re 4 
DS 3B) 4, 


MINNEAPOLIS 






(ELS-MIOLAND 
J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








Christmas Seals 














MERRY CHRISTMAS 





» « « Your Protection 
Against Tuberculosis 








EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 
via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area. 


Fast, dependable service. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 


E. IRBER, Agent Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 

















NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 
Pure Hard Spring Wheat Flour 


Durum Wheat, Semolina, Coarse and Fine Granulars 
The Proud Products of the Great Red River Valley 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 
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Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat Flour 








= 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 








| MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
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WASHINGTON — Grains account- 
ed for about 80% of the 42,996 mil- 
lion pounds of food exported from the 
U.S. in the fiscal year 1946-47, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. Wheat and wheat 
flour exports made up 56% and oth- 
er grains 24% of total exports. 

These figures were reported in the 
October-December issue of the Na- 
tional Food Situation. Total food ex- 
ports in 1946-47 were more than 11% 
greater, on a physical weight basis, 
than during the previous fiscal year 
and 15 to 20% above the peak in 
1921. 

The BAE report also points out 
that U.S. civilians consumed less 
wheat and wheat flour, corn and corn 
products during 1946-47, compared 
with the previous year and the 1935- 
39 average. At the same time, civil- 
ian consumption of meat, dairy prod- 
ucts, eggs, fruits and vegetables in- 
creased over the average. Civilian 
consumption of potatoes, rice, dry 
beans and peas, fats and oils and 
sugar also fell in 1946-47. 

U.S. civilian per capita consump- 
tion of wheat and flour, including ce- 
reals, was 209.4 lb. in 1946-47, 210.5 
lb. in 1945-46 and 219.9 lb. on an 
average during 1935-39. Comparable 
consumption figures for meat are 
155.2 Ib., 145.4 lb. and 125.6 Ib. 


Shipped to Occupied Zones 


Of the total U.S. food exports in 
1946-47, 8,266 million pounds were 
shipped by the U.S. Army for relief 
feeding in occupied areas in Europe 
and the Pacific. Latin American re- 
publics received about 4,592 million 
pounds, the U.K. 3,809 million pounds, 
Italy 3,280 million pounds, India 2,241 
million pounds and all other coun- 
tries 20,809 million pounds. 

The proportion of grain exports in 
1946-47 to total food exports repre- 
sented an increase over the previous 
year. In 1945-46 grain accounted for 
about 70% of total exports and dur- 
ing 1935-39, about 65%. 

The increase in the exports of 
grain and grain products was large- 
ly due to short grain crops in Eu- 
rope and to the necessity for im- 
porting countries to conserve dollar 
resources by purchasing foods of 
relatively low cost in terms of nutri- 
tive value, BAE states. 

Record high food prices in the 
U.S., currently the largest food ex- 
porter in the world, have contrib- 
uted to the heavy drain on the dollar 
assets available to these countries. 
Some of the funds originally intend- 
ed for the purchase of machinery to 
rehabilitate or modernize plants and 
to restore agricultural productive ca- 
pacity have been used for food, BAE 
adds. 

Wheat Exports Set Record 

Wheat and wheat flour (grain 
equivalent) exports of 23,784 million 
pounds (396.4 million bushels) in 
1946-47 are the largest on record, 
and more than 10 times the average 
for 1935-39. The U.S. Army shipped 
2,143 million pounds (grain equiva- 
lent) to Germany and 2,166 million 
pounds to the Pacific area for civilian 
relief feeding. Italy received 1,872 
million pounds, the U.K. 1,842 million 
pounds, India 1,284 million pounds. 
In addition, the U.K. shipped 2,303 
million pounds of wheat purchased 
in the U.S. to occupied Germany. 
Wheat and wheat flour exports in 
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Wheat, Flour Make Up 56% of U.S. 
1946-47 Exports; Other Grains 24% 


1945-46 were 23,242 million pounds. 

Exports of corn and corn prod- 
ucts amounted to 6,474 million 
pounds, far greater than in any re- 
cent years. Rice exports of 1,279 miil- 
lion pounds exceeded slightly the 
previous record set in 1945-46. Ex- 
ports of barley, malt, grain sor- 
ghums, oats, oatmeal, rye and rye 
flour in 1946-47 amounted to 2,726 
million pounds (grain equivalent), 
61% above 1945-46 and about four 


times the average for 1935-39. 


German Receipts Highest 


Germany received a larger quan- 
tity of grains other than wheat than 
any other country—961 million 
pounds through the U.S. Army and 
934 million pounds from the U.K. 
Other major recipients of these grains 
were: the Pacific area under Army 
control, 1,340 million pounds; Italy, 
1,057 million pounds, and India, 874 
million pounds, of which 89% was 
grain sorghums and about 11% corn 
and corn products. The bulk of the 
rice exports went to Cuba and the 
Philippines. Almost 7% of the ex- 
ports of grain sorghums went to 
India. 

A breakdown of distribution of 
U.S. food supplies totaling 321,843 
million pounds in 1946-47 places 
wheat and flour (grain equivalent) 
at 53,940 million pounds. Of this 
55% went to US. civilians, .5% to 
the U.S. military forces, .4% to U.S. 
territories and 44.1% was exported. 

Of the total wheat and flour ex- 
ports (23,784 million bushels) in 
1946-47, 8,212 million pounds were 
commercial exports. The remainder 


was procured as follows: USDA deé- 
liveries to the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion, 3,336 million pounds; USDA de- 
liveries to others, 7,423 million 
pounds; U.S. military shipments for 
feeding programs (procured by 
USDA) 4,813 million pounds. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF GF LiFe 


R. M. FINCH HEADS 1948 
AOM GENERAL COMMITTEE 


KANSAS CITY — Dewey Robbins, 
president of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, has announced through 
the organization’s executive office the 
appointments to the 1948 convention 
committee. R. M. Finch, Wallace & 
Tiernan Co., Inc., Chicago, is chair- 
man of the general committee, with 
Carl W. Grier, General Mills, Inc., 
Chicago, named as vice chairman. 

R. K. Durham, director of the tech- 
nical service department, Millers 
National Federation, will. serve as 
chairman of the program committee. 
Other members include W. H. Mein- 
ecke, General Mills, Inc., Tacoma, 
John P. Snyder, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, and W. I. Golladay, 
White Star Mills, Staunton, Va. 

Other committee chairmen appoint- 
ed by Mr. Robbins include: Edwin E. 
Smith, reception and hotel; C. J. 
Raible, Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., 
Louisville, registration; Angus M. 
Bain, General Mills, Inc., Chicago, 
banquet; R. J. Schultz, Standard Mill- 
ing Co., Chicago, exhibit; W. E. 
Evans, General Mills, Inc., transpor- 
tation; Kenneth Ferguson, American 





The Stock Market Picture 


Following are quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


Allied Mills, Inc. 

Allis-Chalmers 

Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Borden 

Burry Biscuit Corp. 

Continental Baking Co. 
Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 

Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd 
Cream of Wheat 

*Flour Mills of America, Inc. 
General Co. 

General Baking Co., $8 Pfd. 
General Foods Corp. 

General Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd 
General Mills, Inc. 

General Mills, Inc., 334% Pfd. 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. 
Great A. & P. Tea Co 

Great A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pf 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., Bt 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York 


Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York, $5 Pfd.. 


Langendorf United Bakeries, “A 

Merck & Co. 

Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. 

National Biscuit Co. 

Novadel-Agene 

Pillsbury Mills, 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. 

Purity Bakeries Corp. 

Quaker Oats Co. 

Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. 

— Purina A $3. 75 Pfd. 
- ia so Co. 


United Biscuit of America 

Victor Chemical Co. 

Victor Chemical Co., $3.50 Pfd. 

Wagner Baking Co. 

Ward Baking sg Warrants 
Ward Baking 


*Standard Milling Co. 
National Biscuit € Co., $7 Ptd. 
Omar, Inc. 


Close 
Nov. 15, 
1947 
33% 
38% 

94 
371%4 
435% 
2% 
14% 
95 


Close 
Nov. 8, 
1947 


Low 


6: 
175 
23% 
174 
10% 
173 
3914 
96% 
47% 
110% 
127 
102 
136% 


seit 


Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd 


Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd 
*Chicago stock market. +Over counter. 
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Miller, Chicago, publicity; Mrs. Car] 
W. Grier, General Mills, Inc., Chicago, 
ladies’ entertainment; John Kelley, 
Globe Woven Belting Co., Chicago, 
allied trades. 

The convention will be held at the 
Hotel Morrison, May 17-21. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STOCK OFFERING PLANNED 


A plan to offer 211,861 additional 
shares of capital stock to sto¢ckhold- 
ers has been announéed by the Union 
Bag & Paper Corp. Subscription 
would be on the basis of one share 
for each six held, according to a let- 
ter to stockholders from Alexander 
Calder, president. Warrants are ex- 
pected to be mailed to stockholders 
early in December, when thé sub- 
scription price will be disclosed. A 
registration statement covering the 
offering will be filed with the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission. 
Discussions have been held with 
Morgan Stanley & Co. on the forma- 
tion of a group to underwrite the 
offering. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


USDA Officials 
Chilly Toward 
Certificate Plan 


WASHINGTON—Little support for 
a renewal of the wheat certificate 
plan is evident in the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture under present 
supply conditions. 

The question was brought into the 
news recently, when M. W. Thatcher, 
president of the National Federation 
of Grain Cooperatives, asked Presi- 
dent Truman to adopt the system to 
encourage movement of wheat from 
farms. 

Officials indicated that there is no 
need at present for such an incen- 
tive, since the government has al- 
ready purchased sufficient wheat to 
meet shipments into February. The 
present tight situation is believed 
to stem principally from the boxcar 
shortage rather than from strong 
resistance to sales from farmers. 

The plan was used in the spring 
of 1946, along with a 30¢ bu. bonus 
over price ceilings then existing, to 
purchase almost 90 million bushels 
of wheat for export. Under it, farm- 
ers could deliver their wheat imme- 
diately, but pick their date of pay- 
ment at any time through the fol- 
lowing April. 

The system allowed farmers to put 
the income from such sales on next 
year’s income tax. Mr. Thatcher said 
the President promised to “look into” 
the matter. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DISTRICT. 2, AOM, PLANS 
1948 ELECTION DEC. 6 


KANSAS CITY—The regular win- 
ter meeting of District 2 of the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers wil! be 
held Dec. 6 at the Aladdin Hote! in 
Kansas City, it was announced last 
week by district officers. The pro- 
gram will be of an open forum type: 

Subjects and questions to be dis- 
cussed are being selected by a com 
mittee composed of Harry Taylor, 
Rodney Milling Co,, Edward Hite, 
Midland Flour Mills Co., and George 
S. O. Smith, Flour Mills of America, 
all of Kansas City. 

Election of officers for 1948 will bé 
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Standardized 
free-flowing 
“Vextram’”’ 


Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


170 Varick Street, New York 13 N.Y 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and 


- LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLE, VA. 








DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 
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DAKOTA MILLING CO. 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
Bakers Patent — CLEARS 


544 Midland Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


tte 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 





WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 
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an important item of business at the 
meeting. Appointed this week to the 
nominating committee were F. L. 
Talmage, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
Topeka; James DeJarnette, Conti- 
nental Baking Co., Kansas City, and 
James Chisam, Waggoner-Gates Mill- 
ing Co., Independence, Mo. 

Officers during the past year have 
been Lyle Mertz, General Mills, Inc., 
Kansas City, chairman; John Rich, 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
vice chairman, and Major S. Howe, 
J. C. Lysle Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
secretary-treasurer. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW FEED REGISTRATIONS 
REQUESTED IN KENTUCKY 


LEXINGTON, KY.—Bruce Pound- 
stone, head of the department of feed 
and fertilizer at the Kentucky Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, has is- 
sued a call for new registrations of 
feeds, effective Jan. 1, 1948. New reg- 
istrations are requested every four 
or five years. 

The notice includes special infor- 
mation, with the standards for spe- 
cial purpose feeds conforming to 
those adopted by the Association of 
Southern Feed Control Officials list- 
ed on the back of the notice. Orders 
for 1948 tags are now being accepted. 











80% Extraction 





(Continued from page 26) 


“This was true at our house. We 
would purchase a loaf of bread and 
before it was half used, it would 
be too stale to use. Several families 
told me they purchased more bread 
than usual because their children or 
other members would not eat the 
bakery bread after it was a day or so 
old.” 

A home economics teacher in New 
York State wrote that emergency 
flour was a “costly experiment in re- 
gard to yeast breads and most cakes, 
cookies and pastries. We wasted more 
scarce foods, such as sugar, fats and 
eggs, trying to use emergency flour 
and ending up with poor results. 

“The government’ should learn 
from this experiment to make a more 
thorough research and weigh advan- 
tages and disadvantages before ever 
submitting the nation again to such a 
costly and impractical product.” 

From a health education consultant 
on the Texas State Board of Health 
came the expression that “homemak- 
ers and other consumers said emer- 
gency flour was heavy and they seri- 
ously objected to the dark color of 
the product. 

“The majority of people were un- 
able to obtain successful baking re- 
sults as they did not have the ex- 
perience necessary to adapt their 
recipes. Due to many baking failures, 
many people felt that emergency 
flour was actually wasteful.” 

A West Virginia housewife said, 
“with emergency flour, I can’t make 
bread fit to eat.” 

From Louisiana, a home demon- 
stration agent reported: “No one 
liked emergency flour because the 
products resulting from it were 
coarse and heavy, and it was almost 
impossible for the average cook to 
turn out an edible product.” 

A home service director with a 
utility company in Michigan com- 
mented that “They (housewives) 
felt emergency flour was a most un- 
wise measure—a dictatorship affair. 
They felt, too, that the amount of 
spoilage would far outweigh the 
saving.” 
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ROOT RIVER, which with its three 
branches drains the southeastern 
corner of Minnesota, once turned the 
wheels of more than thirty flour mills. 
The last of them was dismantled not 
long ago at Stewartville.* The power 
remains, though to one who knows 
that the north branch, which provides 
it, rises only a few miles to the west 
in a gentle prairie swale, there is 
something incredible in the fact that 
enough water ever ran in this rivulet 
to turn one mill wheel, let alone a 
dozen. The same is true of the other 
two branches, each of which had its 
- cluster of mills, and of the main 
stream which results from the union 
of all the branches. Only in time of 
spring flood does the Root, as it flows 
into the Mississippi near La Crosse, 
look convincingly like a power river. 

The Stewartville mill began operat- 
ing in 1856, with a 10-ft. overshot 
wheel brought from the East. The 
town grew up around it. Toward the 
end of the century it came into the 
Cussons family. This was a great 
name in milling for several genera- 
tions, only the last two of which were 
associated with the Root River 
project. 

The last of the Cussons millers is 
J.G., now retired and living in Web- 
ster, S.D. With him were associated, 
in the Cussons Milling Co., J.N., C.W., 
and J.C., all now gone from this 
world. 


@ The Mills of the Root River were 
highly important to the early econ- 
omy of Minnesota, as is pointed out 
by A. T. Andreas in his “Illustrated 
Historical Atlas,” published in 1874, 
from which these paragraphs are 
taken: 

“The Little Wisel Creek rises in 
Canton Township, and running north 
empties into Root River. The Little 
Iowa and some of its branches are in 
the extreme southern edge of the 
county, and drain the southern town- 
ships. These streams afford many nat- 
ural advantages; among them is un- 


*No longer a flour mill, and long since 
without water power, the Spies mill at Pres- 
ton, built in the sixties, now is a soybean 
processing plant owned by the Hubbard 
Milling Co., Mankato, Minn. It has been 
enlarged and modernized with the original 
stone structure as a nucleus. 


limited water power, now partially 
improved. 

“The milling statistics of this coun- 
ty (Fillmore) present an array of 
facts more important to the commer- 
cial world and to her citizens than is 
generally known. No other county in 
the state has so much available cheap 
water power, scattered everywhere in 
the county. There are now (1874) 
thirty or more grist mills, located in 
twenty townships, all running by 
water power, besides a few by other 
powers, among them a large wind-mill 
in Canton Township. 

“These mills have 100 run of burrs, 
and the milling capacity must be 
equal to two thousand barrels of flour 
per day, for an average of 250 days of 
the year, which would produce 500,000 
barrels of flour annually, and con- 
sume 2,500,000 bushels of wheat. 
These mills make for the farmer a 
ready home market for his wheat, at 
better prices than are obtained in 
counties without similar power or 
mills. At the same time, it makes em- 
ployment for coopers and other me- 
chanics, and tends to make business 
of all kinds uniform and healthy. Yet 
this water power is not half devel- 
oped or improved. Its value for the 
future can hardly be estimated, if 
manufacturing establishments are 
fostered and encouraged. These water 
powers, when fully developed, will 
add immeasurably to the wealth and 
resources of the county. 

“Wheat is the chief product of the 
county, yet there was reported in 
1873 nearly one million bushels of 
oats, and 743,500 bushels of corn. 


There was shipped from seven sta-. 


tions on the railroad, in 1873, of 
wheat and its equivalent in flour (re- 
duced to bushels) 1,437,949 bushels. 
The wheat raised in this county is 
estimated as high as 3,500,000 bush- 
els, and is usually of a higher grade 
than from the surrounding prairie 
counties, and the soil is more diversi- 
fied, being in valleys and on high- 
lands, and it becomes warm in early 
Spring, and is always productive. 
There is but little waste land, and 
that only on the steep bluffs. 


e “Lanesboro is in a very narrow, 
contracted valley, with steep, inac- 
cessible bluffs, 250 feet high upon all 
sides. The dam is one of the strong- 
est; built from solid stone blocks 
made on a curve, each end set into 
the solid stone bluffs; each stone is 
cut as a key, and eight feet of the 
top stones are bolted together by 
perpendicular bolts seven feet long. 
There is a head of twenty-six feet, 
and the reservoir covers 250 acres, 
making a lake two miles long. The 


power is leased by the company to the 
mills. In 1869 the first mill was erect- 
ed by Messrs. Thompson & Williams, 
and the second one in 1871 by Messrs. 
White & Beynon. In 1874 another 
mill was erected by Nash, Wychoff & 
Co. These mills are making 400 bar- 
rels of flour per day, with ample 
power for use of future manu- 
factories.” 


> > * 
See This Wheat 


In the fertile and well-cultivated 
strip of land between the mountains 
and the sea, the gentle Arab woman 
sat in the broiling courtyard of the 
miller. With a wide basket-work 
tray, she winnowed wheat; picked 
out every tiny dark speck to prepare 
it for the rumbling millstones. On 
learning that we buy our flour ready 
ground, she remarked: “But it is 
good to know intimately the ingredi- 
ents that one uses for the eating and 
the drinking, no? See this wheat. 
On our land we have watched it ab- 
sorb the sun, and therefore when we 
eat the bread, even though it may 
be the season of rains, the goodness 
of the sun and earth strengthens us. 
Here, all the world does it this way.” 
She paused in her tossing of the 
wheat. “Is it not wonderful that the 
sea and the land never refuse to 
feed us?” 

With a little encouragement, she 
told of the rhythm of her life as it 
centers on the family’s wheat crop. 
At first comes the long hard work 
with the land: the rough plowing in 
the cold earth that is really mud. 
As their means are modest, their 


land is a rocky piece which few 
would agree to work, but her hus- 
band is glad to have it... . 

Arrives the time when he can 
crumble the earth in his hand, and 
he knows it is ready. Follows the 
harrowing, which is not difficult be- 
cause the machine for this is a sim- 
ple one and they have acquired it. 
Then comes the sowing, in which all 
the family joins. Tying large canvas 
bags about their necks, they walk 
slowly through the fields, and scatier 
the good wheat... . 

Showers and tranquil sun i 
once more spring passes over ihe 
wheatfields, and behold! once more 
out of the stony field come green 
lands.—From “North Africa Speaks,” 
by Guido Rosa. (New York: John 
Day. 1946.) 


* * * 


Thanksgiving Day, 1947 


Whoever and wherever 

You are this special day 

Set aside for giving thanks, 

Take time out to say 

A more-than-usually reverent 
prayer; 

Say it on your knees, 

Regardlessly how you’re busied 

With festivities— 

A prayer from your heart’s depths 

For bounty now poured forth 

By earth’s old cornucopia. 

Oh east, west, south and north, 

Give thanks you’re singled out from 

A myriad multitude 

Of the hungry to be blest, 

How very blest, with food! 


ETHEL ROMIG FULLER. 





“Stonewall Jackson Teeters and Orie Sims,” 
Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, ‘ 


said Old 
‘got into a talk- 


in’ rumpus up to Pap Stone’s 
store t’other night, Stone holdin’ 
out that it would be best for us 


to feed up the furiners so 
they’d stay to home in the 
stead of comin’ over here, 
while Orie held out (er 
givin’ the kentry to the 
Indians which was al- 
ready here and didn’t make 
us no trouble. When the row 


on got right close up to the fightin’ stage 

: -* Pap give out a little sigh an’ said he know ed 

what they was both wantin’, and so he got out the jug from 
back an’ behind the pickle bar’l an’ the dove of peace settied 


down on one an’ all in no time a-tall.” 


—R.E.5 
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COULD BE DONE 


MID the confusion of many men of many 

minds at Washington, all engaged in efforts 
to solve the difficult problem of ameliorating hun- 
ger in the world with decent regard to our own 
food economy, we find two proposals furthest apart 
put somewhere between which the ultimate pro- 
gram, both for emergency and long time relief, 
will emerge. 

This being written in advance of the Presi- 
dent’s message, it appears reasonable to anticipate 
that he will ask for something little short of over- 
all authority to control the whole program, prob- 
ably by means of some new agency of govern- 
ment composed of men appointed by him. 

By-passing the numberless schemes put for- 
ward by other inventors of how to make many 
bricks with limited straw, we come to the other 
extreme, best typified by, the plan advanced, in 
substance, by the Herter committee of the House 
of Representatives. This proposes the creation of 
an independent authority, perhaps by creation of 
a government corporation, directly responsible to 
Congress, to supervise both the export program 
and such domestic controls as may from time to 
time appear necessary. 

It seems fair to assume from this skeleton pro- 
posal that it would come most nearly to remov- 
ing the essentials of the program from party poli- 
tics, with emphasis upon next November’s elec- 
tion, and quite probably be much more effective 
than anything likely to be accomplished while the 
virtually open quarrel about policies continues 
among the President, the Departments of State, 
War and Agriculture and both houses of Congress. 
To a simple citizen far removed from the dissen- 
sions in government and dependent for his informa- 
tion upon the most dependable news reports, it 
strongly appears that such a program would be 
sound, safe, workable and effective. This partic- 
ular citizen would go even further in suggesting 
that such an agency or corporation would win the 
approval of the whole people, regardless of their 
political affiliations, if made up of such men as 
Bernard N. Baruch, Herbert Hoover, Jesse Jones, 
the Secretaries of State and Agriculture and a 
member from each house of the Congress, with 
such changes in the suggested personnel as might 
be essential to make it completely non-partisan. 

Just one citizen’s idea. 


A SLICK TRICK—We have no confirmation 
of the rumor that some sharpers in government 
authority are playing with the idea that, in order 
to hasten the farm marketing of wheat, the grower 
be permitted to sell his crop this year and later 
teport it for federal income taxation at the rate 
applicable next year. An ingenious scheme for 
the government to cheat itself but one which, if 
attempted by any taxpayer other than a wheat 
gtower doubtless would prove to be the shortest 
possible route to the federal penitentiary. 


ANOTHER EARLY DAY “LEAGUE” 


NDER the appropriate caption of “Yester- 
day, Today and Tomorrow,” on the page 
facing this, our associate, Mr. Michener, last week 
told the interesting story of the establishment of 
the Anti-Adulteration League, which, prior to the 
enactment of the law prohibiting the adulteration 
of foods, served to protect its miller members from 
any charge of sophistication of their products 
and virtually put adulterators out of business. 
Recollection of this stirring time in the indus- 
try served to bring to our memory a somewhat 
Similar enterprise undertaken by a considerable 
&roup of millers in the Southwest, chiefly in Kan- 
Sas, to protect themselves against misuse of the 
Words “patent flour.” The word “patent,” at that 
, had no more specific meaning than it has 
today, which broadly implies a superior grade of 
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flour. However, stress of competition had caused 
millers all about the country to brand virtually 
any grade of flour above second clear as “patent” 
or perhaps “second patent,” and many so-called 
patents were never better than stuffed straights, 
meaning first quality flour with a generous ad- 
mixture of clear or of whatever kind of lower 
quality of flour the miller had most of. 

With memory of the success of the Anti- 
Adulteration League in mind and with our assign- 
ment as manager of this publication’s southwest- 
ern office at Kansas City being to do all we could 
to advance the interests of that now so great 
milling field, we conceived the idea of applying 
a similar formula to the “guarantee” of the qual- 
ity of flour branded “patent.” Being encouraged 
by several millers to whom the scheme was out- 
lined; a meeting was called and sufficient sup- 
port received to promise some degree of suc- 
cess to the novel enterprise. Accordingly the 
Kansas Standard Flour League was organized, 
with membership available to such millers as 
would pledge themselves not to use the word 
“patent” on any flour not composed wholly of 
middlings and containing, as we recall it, no more 
than 80 per cent of the best flour content of the 
wheat. 

An appropriate pledge to this effect was writ- 
ten, with provision for a thousand dollar bond, 
to be forfeited for violation, and a “trade-mark” 
adopted. Provision for an admission fee of $100 
was made, the amount so provided to be spent 
on a modest advertising campaign in the two 
milling journals then serving the industry and in 
a widespread circularization of a suitable cir- 
cular among bakers and flour jobbers. A fur- 
ther feature of the plan was that each miller 
permitted to use the League’s insignia should 
have it printed on his packages, inside which 
also was inserted a small slip about two and a 
half by three inches in size—at a cost of 25 cents 
per 1,000 as we recall it — displaying the “mark 
of quality” and, on the reverse, the wording of 
the miller’s pledge. 

The enterprise worked so surprisingly well 
that other millers applied for and were wel- 
comed to membership among the group of “si- 
mon pure” patent flour millers. Naturally, *cer- 
tain difficulties, although not too serious, devel- 
oped, chief of which was the objection of unim- 
aginative flour salesmen, who complained that 
they were no longer able to boast that their 
own product was the best in the world in face of 
the potential customers’ assertion that plenty of 
other millers’ flour bore the same guarantee and 
could be bought at a much lower. price. 

However, for several years the enterprise well 
served its purpose, and, according to our best 
recollection as official secretary, only one bid was 
put in for the thousand dollar forfeit, but, per- 
haps because laboratories then were unknown 
or, at least, in their puling infancy, nothing came 
of it beyond a few somewhat anxious moments 
experienced by the organization’s youthful sec- 
retary and its exceedingly cagey treasurer. What 
might have happened had the ash test then been 
in general use happily is of no-moment today. 
Anyway, the organization was, as Mr. Hoover 
might have described it, “noble in purpose.” 


31 
SECRETARY ANDERSON AND HIS 


STAFF 


T is gratifying to be able to say that the United 
States Department of Agriculture, through its 
chiefs and under the competent direction of Secre- 
tary Anderson, has exhibited a better understand- 
ing of and, in a large way, better cooperation with 
the agricultural processing industries than any 
previous administration in many years. This, too, 
has been accomplished under probably more dif- 
ficult conditions than any since those created by 
the disastrous new deal experiment in up-ending 
the whole of the nation’s agriculture by socialistic 
experimentation, which fortunately was later 
largely nullified by decision of the United States 
Supreme Court. 


For more than a score of years and under many 
administrations, notably under the direction of 
Henry Wallace, the Department of Agriculture has 
concerned itself almost wholly with what later 
became known as “the fahmah,” meaning all peo- 
ple who produced directly or indirectly from the 
soil. Rarely was any attention paid to process- 
ors and distributors of the products of the soil, 
and when, by some chance, their position was 
given any consideration whatever, it was usually 
to indict them for low producer prices, high con- 
sumer costs, speculation, cheating and numberless 
other crimes and near-crimes well but unhappily 
remembered. 


The confusion, resulting wastes, injustices and 
incredible costs to the country of these dreamy- 
eyed experiments in socialization were, of course, 
largely political in their inspiration and many of 
them disastrous in the end, It is not to be denied 
that much good resulted from encouragement of 
better farming methods, soil conservation and 
other useful projects which were, although long 
carried on by the government, captured and 
claimed as wholly the invention and property of 
the new deal. Later, when the war powers act 
gave the administration virtually dictatorial pow- 
ers, they were so extended through bonuses, sub- 
sidies and arbitrary orders of every kind that the 
cost soon ran into billions with wholly incom- 
mensurate and often destructive results. 


Unhappily there is still misdirection and con- 
fusion typified by Secretary Anderson’s proposal 
a few weeks ago to export hundreds of millions 
of dollars worth of foods of which a great surplus 
exists in this country, only to be crossed the very 
next day by the President’s ill thoughtout and 
arbitrary demand upon the people to save this 
and that, with its ridiculous proposal for meatless 
and poultryless days resulting in little save change 
in the menus of millions of families and public 
eating places to comply with the calendar, with 
the quantities of both types of food consumed 
little changed. 

Yet, not without occasional exceptions, includ- 
ing the increase in future trading margins, Secre- 
tary Anderson and the chiefs of his great organ- 
ization have kept their heads and their balances 
under difficult conditions:to an extent unknown 
through many years past. This is especially true 
in their recognition that production from the soil 
and processing and distribution of these products 
constitute a team which must pull together if 
the job is to be done. Favors to one at the ex- 
pense of the other or whipping one to appease 
the other can only result in confusion and failure, 
as has so many times been proved in recent years. 


CALL FOR MR. TRUMAN—A newspaper 
editor at Springfield, Mo., recently received, with 
the compliments of a progressive New York per- 
fumer, a bottle of fancy scent in a fancy box 
filled with, of all things, wheat to prevent break- 
age. Missouri sycamore flavor no doubt. 
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CORN, SOYBEAN ESTIMATES CUT; 
QUALITY ABOVE EXPECTATIONS 


Crop Reporting Board Sets Corn Yield at 2,447,422,000 Bu., 
Soybeans at 177,379,000—No New Estimates 
of Other Major Crops 


WASHINGTON—A reduction of 11 
million bushels in the estimated corn 
production occurred during October, 
along with a crop of 3,600,000 bu. in 
the soybean outturn, it was revealed 
Nov. 12 in the official report of the 
U.S. Crop Reporting Board, based 
upon conditions as of Nov. 1. The 
board placed the corn yield at 2,447,- 
422,000 bu., and soybeans at 177,- 
379,000 bu. 

Most encouraging feature affecting 
the over-all grain picture was the 
report that throughout the Corn Belt 
the quality of corn is running better 
than thought possible a month ago, 
despite slightly lowered per acre 
yields. The board did not comment 
on soybean quality, but officials in 
the department indicated it is gen- 
erally good. 

The soybean outturn represented 
less of a reduction compared with 
Oct. 1 than anticipated either by 
trade representatives or many De- 
partment of Agriculture officials. The 
reduction was concentrated -in Iowa 
and Kansas. 


Little Soft Corn 


The “soft corn” problem is gener- 
ally confined to western and northern 
Ohio, where frosts caught the late 
planted crop before maturity. 

October drying was excellent in 
both Ohio and Indiana, most impor- 
tant late planting states, but a large 
percentage of Ohio corn is still too 
high in moisture for safe cribbing. 

In Illinois, husking is 25% finished 
against a normal of 35% for Nov. 1; 
Iowa reported 31% against 9 last 
year, with quality varying from ex- 
cellent to poor in late fields; Wiscon- 
sin has the best quality in years; 
Minnesota has completed half its 
husking with quality very good and 
some corn testing as low as 14 to 
18% moisture as it comes from the 
field. : 

Nebraska is showing lower yields 
than expected due to poor fill; South 
Dakota reports better than expected, 
though a good part of the crop is 
light and chaffy; Missouri estimated 
35% harvested and all but the very 
latest planting fully matured; Kan- 
sas reported excellent progress in 
October. 

The October weather was also con- 
sidered ideal for maturing and har- 
vesting the soybean crop, particu- 
larly in the high production areas of 
the north central states. Harvest was 
at least 90% completed in Indiana, 
Illinois and Iowa, but in Iowa yields 
have been disappointing—although 
beans are of good quality they are 
small in size. 

Average yield for the country as 
a whole was placed at 16.6 bu. an 
acre, the lowest in 10 years except 
for 16.2 bu. in 1940. Arkansas re- 
ported the only material change from 
Oct. 1 in the south Atlantic and south 
central states, with the yields down 
2 bu. an acre. 

The board estimated buckwheat 
production at 7,406,000 bu., against 
7,105,000 a year ago; grain sorghums 
were down to 85,950,000 bu., against 
106,737,000 in 1946. 

For peanuts, the estimate was up 


substantially to 2,125,205,000 Ib, 
against 2,036,430,000 in 1946. 
In other major crops, there were 
no new estimates. 
PRODUCTION BY STATES 
Corn 


Estimated production of corn in leading 
states, in thousand bushels: 


Nov. 1 Oct. 1 1946 
SO TOE 142,212 135,440 178,409 
Indiana ......j. 194,895 190,564 231,489 
Illinois ........ 351,936 360,960 514,368 
Michigan ...... 44,716 50,992 50,512 
Wisconsin ..... 106,890 109,435 111,980 
Minnesota ..... 196,692 202,008 239,888 
ROWE ec ties .... 347,340 347,340 661,620 
pS  * eee 105,264 105,264 171,976 
South Dakota .. 75,894 77,840 120,300 
Nebraska ...... 152,775 160,050 231,362 
MOQneesS- .....56% 42,158 43,362 63,231 
Kentucky ...... 74,086 74,086 81,879 
pS er 48,672 50,193 55,012 

Soybeans 


Indicated production of soybeans in lead- 
ing states, in thousand bushels: 


F 
Oct. 1 1946 


Nov. 1 
a Oe 15,426 15,426 16,254 
Indiana ........ 27,455 27,455 25,346 
iT Bare 64,087 64,087 75,036 
Minnesota ..... 13,950 13,950 10,675 
pC RTOS 26,202 28,912 34,960 
BEINOGTE | ck ceive 10,569 10,569 14,360 
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NUTRITION FOUNDATION 
AWARDS 19 AID GRANTS 


NEW YORK—The Nutrition Foun- 
dation, Inc., has made grants-in-aid 
totaling $1,510,713 for fundamental 
research in the science of nutrition, 
George S. Sloan, president of the 
foundation, announced at the annual 
meeting of the board of trustees held 
here Nov. 13. 

Through subscriptions from large 
and small organizations in the food 
industry totaling $3 million, grants 
have been made to a total of 57 uni- 
versities and medical centers in this 
country and Canada, he stated. 

Dr. King, scientific director of the 
foundation, speaking at a luncheon 
following the annual meeting, 
stressed the timeliness of research 
and education on the best use of 
food. He criticized faults in American 
food habits, noting too much reliance 
on variety and taste alone. “This is 
a particularly good time to emphasize 
the fact that much good food could 
be saved by not eating too much. Less 
waste should be an order of the day 
and would make for better health,” 
he contended. 

At the meeting the board author- 
ized 19 new and continued grants-in- 
aid to 15 universities, totaling $97,- 
150. The universities receiving the 
grants are: University of Iowa, Uni- 
versity of Florida, University of 
Puerto Rico, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, University of Illinois, Western 
Reserve University, Duke Univers ‘ty, 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 














Lincoln, Nebraska 
 - 
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FIELD SEEDS 


Feed Grains 
| ah fou diliaed. pric. | 


Tra mnie 


Wen VIN m HHIPANY 


FORT W 















Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING co. 







NNEAPOLIS. MINNESOTA 















MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 












Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity OHICKASHA CR Address 
800 bbis OKLA. ashita” 


Manufacturers of Wigh-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








a) ey Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, MO. 
CABLE ADDRESS: SAXONMILL 


OUR 98th YEAR 


















FLOURS “yzricts 


ring Wheat « Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


Z. BAUJAN & CO Beardstown 
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University of Rochester and the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital of Boston. 

The studies at these universities 
relate to the development of new 
microbiological analysis of amino 
acids; procedures for the separation 
of fatty acids and amino acids; appli- 
cation of micro analysis to body 
fluids and tissues (chiefly human) as 
a means of studying normal and ab- 
normal protein metabolism; the me- 
tabolic function of vitamin E; the 
role of vitamins particularly those 
of the B complex in relation to hor- 
mones; anemia in man, and diet and 
congenital malformations. 

The board also voted additional 
support to studies making significant 
progress at nine leading universities 
of the nation. 
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Nebraska Soil Tests 
Show Less Moisture 
Than Last Year 


LINCOLN, _NEB.—The average 
depth of moisture penetration in 
fields seeded to winter wheat in the 
fall of 1947 in Nebraska was 43.9 in., 
compared with 45.6 in. in the fall of 
1946, according to results of a sur- 
vey released Nov. 10 by the state di- 
vision of agricultural statistics. 

While the difference in the depth 
of moisture penetration between the 
two years is not great, the report 
says, there is a significant difference 
between the degree of saturation 
found in the soil this year as com- 
pared with that of a year earlier. 
Actually, there is far less moisture 
available for plant use this year than 
there was a year ago in the top two 
feet of soil. 








Best on Summer Fallow 


Tests were made in 198 fields this 
year, compared with 204 a year ago. 
These tests were made to a depth of 
48 in. Of the total number of tests 
made, 122 were on continuous cropped 
land, while 76 were on summer fal- 
low. Summer fallowed land had a 
much better supply of moisture than 
the nonfallow land. Moisture had pen- 
etrated to a depth of only 41.4 in. 
on nonfallow, while on fallow land it 
had penetrated to 47.8 in. 

This year, dry top soil averaged 1.9 
in., while in October of 1946 there 
was practically no dry surface soil. 
In the central, south central and 
eastern parts of the state, most of 
the fields had very cloddy and loose 
top soil. Rain just before the tests 
were made had germinated some of 
the wheat. In this area, much of the 
wheat that was up had a poorly de- 
veloped root system and could easily 
be lifted out of the soil. Unless addi- 
tional moisture is received that will 
pack the top soil, there can be more 
than the usual amount of winter 
killing this year. 

In the western area, wheat has 
made very good growth and there is 
sufficient moisture to provide the 
wheat plants with current needs for 
moisture. Loss from winter kill is 
not expected to be great and damage 
from wind blowing should not be 
excessive. 
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NET INCOME DROPS 


Federal Bake Shops, Inc., has re- 
ported a net income of $395,779 for 
nine months, equal to 93¢ a common 
share, compared with $737,053 and 
$1.72 a common share for the same 
period a year previous. 
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lways uniform. * 


always dependable 


HENKEL’S cake and bread flours provide you 
with flour for all your baking needs. They are always: 
uniform. And our operation is large enough so that: 
we can always carry sufficient stocks of wheat so 
that you are sure of getting the flour you want. 


Henkel’s Cake and Pastry Flours 





"*Made Good" Since 1855 by 


The Sfenkel HourMilhs 


Division of International Milling Company 


323 East Atwater Street 


Detroit 26, Mich. 





All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


_ GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 











DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 


933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 
AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


__ 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 





McVEIGH @ CO., inc. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR 


15 WEST 10th ST. 


KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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Canadian and European News 


* * * 


* * 


* * * 


AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








Decimal System for Flour Packing 
Approved by Canadian Millers 


TORONTO — Not much publicity 
has so far been given to the matter 
but it is no secret in the flour milling 
industry, of Canada that the decimal 
system of packaging for use in do- 
mestic markets is universally favored 
and that its adoption by millers is 
increasing steadily. 

The old 98-lb. bag and its smaller 
equivalents are on their way out. The 
100-lb. bag is taking its place, with 
5, 10, 25 and 50 lb. units for pack- 
ages below that figure. 

When this change first came under 
discussion over two years ago the 
Canadian flour trade was under war- 
time control which hampered the 
movement considerably but most 
mills then expressed preference for 








Willard G. Weston 


“WORLD’S BIGGEST” — Willard 
Garfield Weston is the “world’s big- 
gest baker.” He is chairman of the 
board of George Weston, Ltd.; 
George Weston Bread & Cakes, Ltd., 
Toronto; George Weston Holdings, 
Ltd., London, which owns and con- 
trols various companies in the British 
Isles; Allied Bakeries, Ltd., and 
Weston’s Bread & Cakes (Canada) 
Ltd., Winnipeg; Weston Biscuit Co., 
Inc., Passaic, N. J., and Salamanca, 
N. Y¥.; George Weston Biscuit Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich.; William Pater- 
son,. Ltd., Brantford, Ont.; National 
Biscuit & Confection Co., Ltd., Van- 
couver. He is director of McCormick’s, 
Ltd., London, Ont., and Dr. Jackson 
Food, Ltd., Toronto. Mr. Weston 
joined George Weston, Ltd., after 
service in the first world war, work- 
ing in every department of the busi- 
ness. He was made vice president in 
1921, became manager of the plant 
in 1922, and on the death of his father 
in April, 1924, he became president 
and general manager of George West- 
on, Ltd., and president of George 
Weston Bread & Cakes, Ltd., in 1926. 


this new system and agreed to fur- 
ther its adoption as rapidly as possi- 
ble. War controls made a complete 
change-over at that time impossible. 

When this matter first become a 
live issue, flour mills catering to do- 
mestic trade had fairly large quan- 
tities of bags in the old sizes on hand 
and it was recognized that these 
would have to be used before a com- 
plete change-over could be brought 
about. It was also apparent that 
bookkeeping practices would require 
some changes. This would take time. 
Invoicing and preparation of bills of 
lading -would be much simplified un- 
der the decimal system with a corre- 
sponding saving in clerical labor. 
Since those days most millers have 
been preparing for the change and 
quite a few are now using the decimal 
system. 

One of the reasons for acceptance 
of the decimal system in Canada is 
the fact that it is already widely 
used in the U.S. and has met with 
unanimous approval there. These two 


“countries are so close together in 


their commercial relations that 
wherever possible Canada is trying 
to standardize her practices with 
those in the neighboring country. 
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MAMMY’S BREAD CO. SOLD 


TORONTO—Mammy’s Bread Co., 
St. Catharines, Ont., was recently 
purchased by Albert Earwaker. Mr. 
Earwaker started this business him- 
self, baking bread by night and mak- 
ing deliveries by day. In 1920 he 
formed a limited company which he 
has now purchased. The firm covers 
practically the whole Niagara Penin- 
sula as well as Hamilton, Galt, Pres- 
ton, Kitchener and Guelph and has 
grown from a one-man business to a 
firm which has almost 500 employ- 
ees. Mammy’s Bread recently opened 
a new and modern building in St. 
Catharines. Other officials of the com- 
pany are M. A. Kromphart, secre- 
tary-treasurer; Oliver Hancocks, 
company manager and A. W. North- 
cott, sales manager. 
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NEW PLANT OPENED BY 
CANADIAN DOUGHNUT CO. 


TORONTO—The Canadian Dough- 
nut Co., Ltd., recently opened a new 
wholesale doughnut plant in Toronto. 
The equipment installed embodies 
many new features including new and 
improved types of doughnut frying 
machines, coolers, conveyors, sugar- 
ing machines, glazing and topping 
equipment and packaging and wrap- 
ping machines. The new plant is elec- 
trically operated and entirely auto- 
matic and produces plain, sugared, 
enrobed, glazed and topped varieties 
of cake doughnuts. With the opening 
of this new plant the Canadian 
Doughnut Co., Ltd., has made a fur- 








ther contribution to its objective of 
providing the Canadian baker with 
a uniform quality cake doughnut. The 
doughnuts are packaged in cartons 
containing 6, 12 and 24 and sent 
through a high-speed wrapping ma- 
chine where they are cellophane 
wrapped, sealed and labeled. 
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Canadian Wheat 
Crop Placed at 
340,800,000 Bu. 


WINNIPEG—Canada’s 1947 wheat 
crop is placed at 340,800,000 bu., as 
compared with 413,700,000 harvested 
last year, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics’ revised estimate, 
released Nov. 14. This third estimate 
of the 1947 production placed the oats 
crop for all Canada at 282,700,000 
bu., as against 371,100,000 a year ago; 
barley 141,500,000, against 148,900,- 
000; rye 13,200,000, against 8,800,000; 
flaxseed 11,500,000, against 6,400,000 
a year ago. 

Western Canada’s wheat crop is 
now forecast at 317 million bushels, 
compared with 393 million a year ago; 
oats 194 million, against 247 million; 
barley 131 million, against 134 mil- 
lion; rye 11,630,000, against 7,278,- 
000, and flaxseed at 10,850,000, 
against 6,208,000 bu. in 1946. 

Manitoba’s wheat crop is now es- 
timated at 43 million bushels, com- 
pared with 58 million a year ago, 
while Saskatchewan’s out-turn is 
placed at 173 million, compared with 
208 million last year, and Alberta’s 
103 million, against 127 million. 

The report said that the prairie 
wheat estimate had been reduced by 
roughly 11,400,000 from the prelimi- 
nary estimate in September, due to 
unsatisfactory harvesting and thresh- 
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ing weather in the northern sections 
of Saskatchewan and much of Al- 
berta. The effects of the mid-sum- 
mer heat wave had been underesti- 
mated. 
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CANADIAN VISIBLE INCREASES 


WINNIPEG—Visible stocks of Ca- 
nadian wheat in all positions in. 
creased by roughly 1,600,000 bu. for 
the week ended Nov. 6, to 150,745,517, 
as compared: with 149,108,430 the 
week previous, and 154,865,674 bu. a 
year ago. The total includes just un- 
der 90 million bushels in country ele- 
vators in the three prairie provinces, 
and a little better than 20 million 
bushels at Fort William-Port Arthur, 
Stocks located in U.S. terminal ele- 
vators are increasing, with 4,745,000 
bu. either afloat or in store at U.S, 
lake ports, while seaboard ports south 
of the international border hold 4,000 
bu. Canadian wheat. 
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VICTORY MILLS, LTD., 
ERECTS TWO BUILDINGS 


TORONTO — Two new buildings 
are being erected in Toronto by Vic- 
tory Mills, Ltd., as part of a $2 mil- 
lion building program. One of these 
is a five-story structure which will 
cost in the vicinity of $175,000 to be 
used for processing soybean and v-ge- 
table oil seed. The other is a four- 
story malt building to cost around 
$260,000. 
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St. Lawrence Shows 


$36,217 Increase 
in Net Profits 


MONTREAL — The St. Lawrence 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., in its annual 
statement for the year ended Aug. 
31, 1947, reports net operating prof- 
its, including revenue from invest- 
ments of $406,404, an increase of $36,- 
217 over the previous year’s total. Net 
profit, after preferred dividends, was 
equal to $2.61 a common share 
against $2.50 a share in the previous 
year. Current assets were shown as 
$2,863,462 and current liabilities $1,- 
301,336. The official statement in full 
will be published in this journai as 
soon as it is received. 
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Bread Baking Industry in Finland 
Reviewed in Recent Survey Article 


LONDON—The bread of Finland 
and the main raw material for the 
bread making in Finland is rye flour, 
says a writer in the Arkady Review. 
This rye bread, or “black bread,” is 
the daily bread of the people of Fin- 
land. In the towns some wheat flour 
is used for bread and the confection- 
ers use it for cakes and pastries but 
in the country districts, white bread 
is only eaten on festive occasions. 
Wheat flour is also used for biscuits 
and pretzels and there are many kinds 
of wheat bread made in Finland, 
while for festive occasions all kinds of 
buns, rolls and decorative plaits are 
made. 

The writer explains that the cli- 
mate and soil of Finland are more 
suitable for the cultivation of rye 
than wheat, therefore, rye is cultivat- 
ed all over the country except in the 





far north of Finland. Before the war, 
in 1939, the yield of rye covered the 
demand about 90%. The rye is har- 
vested in the middle of August and 
milled in home or commercial mills. 
The quality of the rye flour varies, 
depending on the mill and the ski’! of 
the miller. Also there is a very gveat 
differénce between the foreign and 
Finnish rye flour. While in mos: of 
the foreign rye flour the bran is si‘ted 
away and the flour obtained is ‘ine 
and white, the Finnish rye flour is 
always milled with all its bran and is. 
therefore, coarse and darker in color. 


Wheat Production in Finland 


The cultivation of wheat, confined 
to the south of the country, is increas- 
ing rapidly. In the year 1920 the yield 
was about 9,400 tons, whereas in 1938 
it was 25,000 tons. Much researci |S 
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peing done to find out the most suit- 
able type of wheat to stand the cli- 
mate and ripen during the short sum- 
mer. In the year 1938, which was a 
“jormal”’ year, 70% of the wheat 
needed was grown in Finland, the 
rest being imported. About 20 years 
ago nearly all of the wheat imported 
was wheat flour, but since then the 
home milling industry has grown rap- 
idly and now there is only a small 
percentage of flour imported. 

Most of it now comes from England 
and America, and names like Rank 
and Spillers are well known in Fin- 
land. 

The wheat mills in Finland are new 
and modern, but not very big. There 
are about 13 large commercial mills 
and the capacity of one of the largest 
is around 300 tons a day. Most of the 
fours for the biscuit industry are 
imported. 


Kinds of Bread 


The most popular bread in Finland 
is the sour rye bread, made of coarse 
rye flour and fermented with the nat- 
ural sour bacteria. 

To get this “sour” constituent, old 
dough is saved and used. Here lies the 
most important and difficult point in 
making sour bread, and a lot of skill 
is needed to get just the. right sour- 
ness in the bread. 

The shape of the most popular 
bread is round, about 8 in. in diam- 
eter, 1% in. in thickness and a round 
hole in the center of the bread. In the 
towns they eat the bread freshly 
baked, but in most parts of the coun- 
try they bake a bigger batch, in some 
places only two to six times a year. 
When the loaves are baked they 
thread them on long sticks and hang 
them near the ceiling to dry. 

Some other shapes and types of 
sour bread are made, too, such as 
“Nakkileipa,” Swedish Knackebrod, a 
fairly new type of bread in Finland, 
but one growing rapidly in use. It is 
a machine-made bread, baked on a 
traveling wire-band oven, dried and 
put up in packets: It has a good taste, 
is crisp and easy to store for long 
periods. 

Effect of Reparations 


In conclusion, the writer discusses 
the future of the bakery trade in 
Finland, He says Finland has six years 
yet to pay off its war debt to Russia. 
It means a low standard of living 
meantime. Bread is always needed, so 
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the bread factories will have plenty 
of work, but as long as the sugar and 
fat rations are so small, as at present, 
the confectionery trade will have less 
to produce. It seems that it will be 
some years before Finland can afford 
to import much more than just the 
quantity needed for the rations. The 
yearly demand for flour is 550,000 
tons. 
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W. GARFIELD WESTON 
BUYS G. McLEAN CO. 


WINNIPEG—tThe entire common 
stock of G. McLean Co.; Ltd., Winni- 
peg, was sold for $981,500 to W. Gar- 
field Weston, Canadian baker and 
industrialist. The sale was announced 
here this week, by George McLean, 
president and general manager. G. 
McLean & Co., wholesale grocer 
business, started here in 1914. It is 
the second large Winnipeg business 
purchased by Weston interests this 
month, who control the stock of 
Western Grocers, Ltd., and effective 
voting control of Blue Ribbon Corp. 
The latter deals in teas, coffees, bak- 
ing powder, jelly powder, spices, etc. 





IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 





“Slimming Diet” 
Causes Concern 


LONDON—The tendency of Scot- 
tish girls to exclude porridge from 
their diet is deeply deplored by Scot- 
tish oatmeal millers, who are making 
efforts to encourage the consumption 
of oatflakes, especially among the 
young. 

Mothers are urged to regard oat- 
flakes and oatmeal as a table food for 
their children, with some success, but 
young girls are definitely antagonistic 
to eating porridge. They have the 
idea that oatmeal causes skin erup- 
tions and makes them put on flesh. 
This argument is regarded as serious 
when it is remembered that these 
girls are potential buyers of cereals 
for their own children and families 
within the next few years. 

It is claimed, therefore, that it is 
more than ever necessary that oat- 
meal millers should devise more at- 
tractive forms of breakfast cereals 
than the traditional porridge, if they 
wish to maintain their trade. : 


OATMEAL 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


Robin Hood Flour 


SKATOON 
* MONCTON 


VAN 








Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 
EXPORT OFFICES: te 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘“‘MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 





WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


SPRING WHEAT 
FLOURS 





Cream of the West | Monarch 
Costle Crescent 


Nelson Canary Corn Meal 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 
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TRI-STATE MILLING CO. rapip city, s. D. 


Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address —”’Smithstalk”’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
am 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 











“Dependable” 


FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY 


CERES Spring Patent 

RELIANCE High Gluten 

MONARCH First Clear 
RED RIVER MILLING CO. 


FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
1500 Cwt. Daily 





| ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 











It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 

















“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 
The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas | 














HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Demestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 


GLEN AVON MILLS 


Successful Millers for 
70 Years of Soft 
Pastry Flour 


AVON, NEW YORK 


9 





BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








CHARLES H. KENSER 


Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @ FLOUR 


44@ Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mriuine Co., Inman, Kan. 














FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 
ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mits At FLOUR 
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Portal Pay Suits 
in Philadelphia 
Marked “Settled” 


PHILADELPHIA—Fourteen porta] 
pay suits against bakeries in this 
area are among 23 recently marked 
“settled” in the U.S. District Court 
here. The other nine involved hosiery 
manufacturers. 

All were filed last December on be- 
half of the membership of the AFL 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers 
Union, and the ClO-American Fed- 
eration of Hosiery Workers. Together 
they sought $1,500,000 in overtime 
pay. 

M. Herbert Syme, attorney for the 
two unions, said the settlements were 
reached after the hosiery concerns 
agreed to pay for time spent by em- 
ployees in cleaning machines, anc the 
bakeries signed a new contract “with 
several worthwhile concessions, the 
main one being a substantial wage in- 
crease.” 

The settled suits were among 84, 
asking a total of $300 million, which 
were filed last winter when the por- 
tal-to-portal controversy was at its 
height. 

“We were hopeful of adjusting 
these grievances over the conference 
table,” Mr. Syme said. ‘We tried and 
failed and had no alternative except 
to file suits.” 

The actions terminated were 
against the following firms: Hy-Grade 
Bakery Co., Plantation Chocolate Co., 
Mayflower Donut Corp., New Stand- 
ard Bakery Co., Continental Baking 
Co., Parkway Baking Co., Mrs. Smith 
Pies Co., Slater System, Inc., Thomas 
D. Richardson, Cottage Donuts, Inc., 
Stroehman Bros., Huber Baking Co., 
Fleischmann’s Model Vienna Baking 
Co. and Wassel Pie Bakery Co. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO BOARD REQUESTS 
COURT TO DENY APPEALS 


CHICAGO—Attorneys for the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade have asked the 
circuit’ court of appeals to deny the 
appeals of Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, 
Raymond Belz, an Iowa grain eleva- 
tor operator, and a group of individ- 
uals and firms who have sued the 
board for more than $10 million. 

The plaintiffs charged the ex- 
change with price fixing, restraint of 
trade, breach of duty, fraud and 
financial losses resulting from a board 
order June 13, 1946, halting trading 
and establishing settlement prices 
in certain grain futures. 

Judge Elwyn R. Shaw, of the US. 
District Court, dismissed the suits 
June 27. He held the board had not 
engaged in any illegal practices 

The plaintiffs appealed and the 
cases were taken under advisement. 

Leo F. Tierney, appearing for Car- 
gill, charged the board’s action was 
price fixing in violation of anti-irust 
laws. He said it was an example of 
a private corporation attempting t0 
regulate interstate commerce. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HATHAWAY PAYS 25c 
BOSTON—The board of directors 
of Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., has an 
nounced the declaration of a 25¢ dis- 
bursement on the common stock pay- 
able Dec. 1 to stock of record Nov. 
20, 
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WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 























American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 





American Flours, Inc. . 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











CANNON VALLEY 
MILLING COMPANY 


3RAIN EXCHANGE « 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


_The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma Cit . 


y, Okla. 











The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








Best Territory Milling Wheat 
Direct from Country Elevators 


Simpson-Romeiser-Evans Grain Co. 
Salina, Kansas 
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IEFC to Remain 
as World Food 
Relief Body 


WASHINGTON—Attempts on the 
part of the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United Nations to 
relegate the International Emergency 
Food Council to a subordinate and 
relatively unimportant subdivision of 
FAO met with failure last week. 

At the last FAO meeting in Geneva 
it was decided to wind up the life of 
IEFC at the close of business Dec. 
31, 1947 and absorb its activities in a 
new World Food Council under the 
complete domination of FAO. Since 
that decision, however, it was seen 
that the planned World Food Council 
would be unable to maintain con- 
tinuity of operation at this critical 
juncture, and most of the participat- 
ing IEFC nations proposed that the 
IEFC be given an extension of life 
under the continued direction of D. 
A. FitzGerald, secretary general of 
IEFC. A proposal was made that 
IEFC be given a subordinate place in 
the FAO. 

Such a compromise failed to meet 
the approval of the participating na- 
tions, and under a decision reached 
last week the IEFC will maintain its 
sovereignty within FAO with, accord- 
ing to present plans, Dr. FitzGerald 
retaining his autonomous post as sec- 
retary general of IEFC within FAO. 
Within the new structure IEFC will 
be known as.the International Emer- 
gency Food Committee. 

Observers who have watched the 
political manipulations of FAO top 
staff consider the victory of IEFC to 
retain its independence a tribute to 
the efficiency and tact of D. A. Fitz- 
Gerald in his handling of the admin- 
istration of IEFC and the fact that 
so many nations have insisted on his 


continued autonomy as secretary gen- 


eral is seen as a tribute to his fair- 
ness in managing the most difficult 
situations. 

Unless Dr. FitzGerald is drafted to 
administer the food side of the new 
agency which Congress may create to 
administer the European Recovery 
Program, it is probable that he will 
continue in his capacity as secretary 
general of the new IEFC and will be 
the concentration point of all the 
most vital world food supply infor- 
mation and decisions. 

The present central committee will 
become the International Emergency 
Food Committee upon ratification of 
the International Emergency Food 
Council’s resolution by a majority of 
the member governments. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HIGH BUCKWHEAT PRICES 
RETARD EXPORT BUYING 


Current high prices of buckwheat 
seem to have temporarily stopped 
export buyers, according to Blodgett’s 
buckwheat bulletin, but receipts now 
are so light that the market is hold- 
ing firm, despite the small demand 
for domestic requirements. 

The government estimate of the 
buckwheat crop released last week 
showed a further decline in produc- 
tion of 776,000 bu., to 7,406,000. The 
August’ estimate was 8,931,000 bu. 
and last year’s final figure was 7,105,- 
000 bu. The decrease had generally 
been expected by the trade, as re- 
ports of light yields have continued 
throughout the harvest season. 





— SINCE 1877 — 


“SNOBUDDY" 


FLOUR 
GOOD FLOUR 


plus 


PLANNED MERCHANDISING 


means 


BETTER DISTRIBUTOR PROFITS 


* 
You get all three with SNOBUDDY 


—, 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 


AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 





Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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ADVERTISING DISPLAY—Sherman T. Ramey, director of promotion 
of the American Bakers Assn., is shown above pointing out an advertise- 
ment in a display featured at the convention of the ABA. The display 
showed what other advertisers are doing to promote the baking indus- 
try in their advertisements. It was pointed out that they recognized the 
reader attention value of bakery products. 





$75,000 Increase in Net Earnings 
Reported by Ogilvie for Past Year 


MONTREAL — The Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., in its annual state- 
ment for the year ending Aug. 31, 
1947, reports an increase in net earn- 
ings over the previous year to the ex- 
tent of $75,009.05. G. A. Morris, presi- 
dent, points out, however, that the 
serious decline which has taken place 
in the production of wheat and coarse 
grains will make it impossible to run 


the mills at maximum capacity dur- 
ing the whole of the coming fiscal 
year and only by providing the most 
efficient and economical means of 
manufacture will it be possible suc- 
cessfully to meet the problems fac- 
ing the milling industry. The Ogilvie 
company’s balance sheet for the year 
under review appears elsewhere on 
this page. 





Canada Prohibits 
Rye Imports From 
U.S. Border Points 


OTTAWA, ONT.—At the request 
of the U.S., Canada has taken steps 
to ban the importation of American 
rye into Canada until further no- 
tice, it was reported here. 

The prohibition, aimed at plugging 
leaks in the American food conserva- 
tion program, is embodied in an or- 
der-in-council passed by the cabinet. 

It is understood that the order 
results directly from substantial ship- 
ments which were being made to the 
Winnipeg grain exchange by U.S. citi- 
zens seeking to take advantage of 
high prices for rye prevailing on that 
market as against those offered in 
Minneapolis and other American 
grain marketing points. 


ee 


Rye Ban Has 

Little Effect 

at Winnipeg 
WINNIPEG—The embargo placed 

on the movement of U.S. rye into 

Canada appeared to have little or no 

influence on rye prices on the Winni- 


peg Grain Exchange and fluctuations 
were moderate. 


Numerous trucks loaded with U.S. 
rye and headed for country elevators 
in western Canada to obtain the high 
price for that commodity in the Do- 
minion were turned back at border 
points Nov. 13, the date the embargo 
went into effect. Some 30 trucks were 
turned back at Emerson, 60 miles 
south of here on the international 
boundary. At least another 15 were 
stopped at Gretna, 10 miles west of 
Emerson. Loads ranged from 400 to 
1,000 bu. Several sources said that 
estimated load weights of between 
20 and 30 tons each were not exag- 
gerated. 

¥ 6¥ 


Minneapolis Views Differ 


MINNEAPOLIS—Rye millers are 
hopeful that the ban on Canadian im- 
ports of U.S. rye will make more of 
the dark grain available in this coun- 
try, possibly at a more attractive 
price that will encourage rye flour 
business. Prices broke about 5¢ bu. 
with the announcement, but later 
recovered a part of the loss. 

Some large grain firms which han- 
dle rye, however, are reported to 
have different views, declaring that 
the rye that was moving over the 
border was out of position for do- 
mestic marketing and that the clos- 
ing of the Dominion outlets might 
leave such shipments without a mar- 
ket. They cite the fact that there is 
no export allocation for U.S. rye 
and that the milling and distilling de- 
mand may not absorb all of the dark 
cereal. 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CoO., LTD. 


Balance Sheet, August 31, 1947 


Current Assets— 
Cash 
Accounts receivable, less reserve 
Stocks of wheat (including wheat purchased for account 
of the Canadian Wheat Board), flour, feeds, rolled 
oats, coarse grains and bags, as determined and 
certified by responsible officials of the company. 
Company’s stocks valued at cost or under and not 
above market value at this date, less reserve .. 
Investments: 
Marketable securities 
Shares in and amounts owing by wholly 
owned subsidiary companies (the 
assets of which consist of market- 
able securities) 


160,485.35 
3,815,381.97 


3,195,611.62 


$ 2,270,973.81 


$155,000.00 
68,215.49 


Amounts owing .... 28 
223,215.49 
*2,494,189.30 


Other Assets— 
Investments in partly owned 
x companies: 
Shares, less reserve 
Amounts owing 


subsidiary 


786,344.03 

50,669.90 
837,013.93 
274,370.50 
188,101.31 


Other investments and mortgages, less reserve 
Refundable portion of excess profits tax (estimated)... 


Deferred Charges— 

Prepaid expenses 

Fixed Assets— 

Real estate, developed water powers and mill plants in 
Montreal, Ft. William, Winnipeg, Medicine Hat and 
Edmonton; terminal elevator at Ft. William and 
country elevators in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta; warehouses and branch offices at other 
points; at predecessor company’s net book value of 
1924, with additions at cost; motor trucks, office 
furniture and equipment at cost, less reserve 
Less reserve for depreciation 


13,155,982.26 
6,264,471.32 


Good-will, trademarks, patent rights, etc. 


*Fair market value $11,031,000.00. 


LIABILITIES 
Current Liabilities— 
Loans (secured) 
Accounts payable and other current liabilities 
Provision for income and excess profits taxes 
Provision for dividends payable 


$ 1,391,749.31 
1,390,523.47 
536,750.78 
185,000.00 


Preferred Stock— 
Authorized, issued and fully paid— 
20,000 7% cumulative preferred shares. of $100 each 
Common Stock and Surplus-—— 
Common stock: 
Authorized, issued and fully paid— 
600,000 shares of no par value 
Rest account 
Excess profits tax refundable 
Earned surplus: 
Balance as per statement attached ... 


2,500,000.00 
$ 5,000,000.00 
188,101.31 


4,773,611.89 
—_———_ 9, 961,713.20 


Note: 
Commitments for uncompleted portion of plant under 
construction, contracted for to date, $1,974,029.99. 
Approved on behalf of the Board: 
CHARLES A. DUNNING, 
H. MONTAGU ALLAN, Directors, 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
For the Year Ended August 31, 1947 
Earnings from operations after selling and general expenses 
but before deductions enumerated below 
Less depreciation on buildings and machinery .... 


Add: 
Investment income (net) 


337,682.27 
Dividends from wholly owned subsidiary companies .. 


306,000.00 
155,389.88 
100,000.00 


Net profit on investments sold 
Less appropriated to increase depreciation on build- 
ings and machinery 


Deduct: 
Provincial and municipal taxes 
Legal expense 
Contribution to benefit fund 
Remuneration of executive officers 
Remuneration of directors 


207,759.44 
2,832.20 
40,000.00 
178,902.71 
18,281.53 


Deduct: 
Provision for estimated income and excess profits taxes 


Net profit for year, carried to statement of earned surplus. . 
Statement pursuant to Section 113, The Companies Act, 1934: 
The total remuneration received by officers and direc- 
tors from the subsidiary companies amounted to 
$14,948.10. 


STATEMENT OF EARNED SURPLUS 
For the Year Ended_ August 31, 1947 
Balance at August 31, 1946 
Add: 
Net profit for the year, as per profit and loss account. . 


Deduct: 
Dividends for the year ended August 31, 1947: 
On preferred stock 


140,000.00 
On common stock 


600,000.00 


$ 9,665,6 


1,299,4 


109,0 


6,891,5 


$17,965,7 


$ 3,504,023.5 


2,000, 0: 


12,461,713. 


$ 1,610,3 
278,2 


1,332,0 


447,77 
1,583,370. 
370,0 


$ 1,213,3 


$ 4,300,241 
1,213,3 
5,513,611 


740,000.00 


$ 4,773,611.89 
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BAKERS’ APRONS! 
Yours With Every Bag of 
AMERICAN BEAUTY 
CAKE FLOUR 


and 


WHITE SPRAY Pastry Flour 


















- Vr ee" 
r \ 
=< “7 
to APRON IN TO SECONDS . | | tape: 
\ Bac ' E’S ALL YOU DO 
025.56 : Turn bag inside out; cut red 
_ Another Russell-Miller exclusive! > and white chatty Site ae Bee 
Both flours are now packed in 
patented “APRONBAGS”—ready 





to wear within 10 seconds after 
being emptied. Note these 
important features. 


in ®APRONBAGS are made of 
strong, heavy, closely-woven 
bleached cotton sheeting. 








1s Co) Co MaceMastas-lombomul-dotanet-telem 
— ® APRONBAGS are ready to use. PE asticomaetas-lemteM@ (shaw sattlmttetad| 
~ No raw edges. No sewing required. completely unravelled. 

Top and bottom are hemmed. Sides 
are selvaged. 














® Largesize, 352” x42” when open, 
gives ample protection. 








®Strong tie-tapes already at- 










RS) ‘ 

Pa SS . 

359.88 AS tached. Long enough to cross in Unfold ... and your apron is 
r 2s back, tie in front. » ready to wear! 





Order these two premium flours 
now. Both kinds now come in 
Russell-Miller’s exclusive new 
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With the Distributor 


(Continued from page 22) 


bakery customers. A recent warning 
brought in a new volume of requests 
for the enrichment certificates. Many 
communities do not have the advan- 
tage of an association to keep them 
advised on such requirements. Flour 
distributors should keep themselves 
thoroughly familiar with all state 
laws affecting their businesses, for 
otherwise they are likely to find 
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themselves in serious trouble some 
fine morning. 
S 8 


Time for Action 

e) 

In a survey recently conducted 
among the officers and directors of 
the National Association of Flour 
Distributors, J. A. MacNair, presi- 
dent, sought to determine, among oth- 
er things, their opinion about the pos- 
sible return of 80% extraction flour. 
At this writing, we do not know the 
opinion expressed by these gentlemen. 


However, we cannot help but be- 
lieve that it will be unanimously op- 
posed to the suggestion. Flour distrib- 
utors, as well as millers and consum- 
ers, had a sorry experience when the 
plan was last tried. Consumers did 
not like the flour, and bought it 
grudgingly. Its keeping quality proved 
inferior to white flour, and spoilage 
increased. 

What is even more important, its 
purpose, the conservation of grain, 
was not accomplished. Deprived of a 
large percentage of their normal 
amount of millfeed, farmers fed more 
grain direct to their poultry and live- 

















line .. 


FLOUR 


FAMILY FLOUR 
BAKER'S FLOUR 
CAKE FLOUR 

PANCAKE FLOUR 


A COMPLETE LINE 
Because the VICTOR line is a complete 
. it makes mixed car shipments easy 
— which means lower inventory invest- 
ment and a balanced inventory. 
ture... sell the complete VICTOR line. 




















Your customers, today, are discriminating in their buying. They atten 
demanding brands of established quality . .. of outstanding value. 


You are discriminating in your buying, too. You want to stock only 
brands that are sales-builders .. . that are money-makers. 


This is the uninterrupted reputation of VICTOR Flour — Cereals — 
Feeds for 77 years. VICTOR Products meet your every requirement. 
They meet every requirement of your customers. 


Write today — now — for more facts about VICTOR Flour — Cereals — 
Feeds ... and for VICTOR prices. 


VICTOR PRODUCTS 


CORN CEREALS FEEDS 
PRODUCTS FARINA FOR POULTRY 
CORN MEAL DARK WHEAT _ FOR HOGS 
HOMINY GRITS | CEREAL FOR CATTLE 
FOR SHEEP 


So fea- 


CRETE 





° NEBRASKA 


hard hit. 
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stock. Yet some uninformed people 
want to try the experiment again, 
We hope that the National Associa. 
tion of Flour Distributors will place 
all the force it can muster against 
the proposal. 


Grocery Trade Practices 
° 


Some charges are said to have been 
made by retail grocers against prac- 
tices carried on by their wholesale 
distributors. Frankly, we do not know 
of any such specific charges. It seems 
that they have been of a general na- 
ture, and, unfortunately, aired before 
the public rather than the wholesale 
grocers themselves. 

In this connection, Paul S. Willis, 
president of the Grocery Manufactur- 
ers of America, recently advised a 
group of retail grocers to go direct 
to wholesalers with whatever com- 
plaints they may have, rather than 
talking about them before the public. 

Mr. Willis is obviously right. The 
public cannot settle any such mis- 
understandings, but it can get the 
wrong impression of the distributing 
industry from them. If, for example, 
a retail grocer thinks there is some- 
thing wrong with a purchase of flour 
he has made, the place to get it set- 
tled is with the jobber or’ wholesale 
grocer from whom he bought it. 
This practice will result in quicker 
settlement and better public rela- 
tions. 


Heavy Inventories 
° 


For the past few years wholesale 
grocers have seen the prices of almost 
everything they carry in stock ad- 
vance steadily. Flour jobbers have 
had the same experience. Perhaps out 
of this situation has come less regard 
for inventory positions than former- 
ly was the case. 

If so, that is most unfortunate, for 
the present price situation will not 
continue indefinitely. As prices ad- 
vance, inventories should be watched 
more carefully than ever before. The 
possibility of loss is greater. With 
higher taxes and advancing wages, 
the margin of profit becomes lower, 
and inventory loss more dangerous. 

Wholesale food distributors are 
confronted with the problem of main- 
taining stocks from which they may 
supply their retail trade as adequately 
as possible, but at the same time 
they must watch their own financial 
position. Otherwise, with a possible 
break in prices in the future, the 
whole distributing structure would be 


S 8S 8 


Inventory Losses 
re) 


All distributors must realize that 
as the price of flour advances, the 
greater becomes the danger of pos- 
sible inventory loss. Conditions in the 
grain market.are changing so rapidly 
that it is impossible to predict a trend 
from one day to the next, but it is 4 
foregone conclusion that prices can- 
not maintain their present level for- 
ever. 

When a decline starts, it is likely 
to be very sharp. Distributors with 
large stocks of flour on hand will 
suffer heavily. If ever caution was 
needed in buying, it is now. From 
what we hear most jobbers are fol- 
lowing this practice. It is the only 
thing to do to avoid widespread bank- 
ruptcy whenever a break in the mal- 
ket does come. 
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© Right because the twin at left wears an apron fashioned from 
bags printed with Chase Washout Inks... the popular brand that 
is printed sharply and clearly yet washes out quickly, easily. The 
Chase label on every bag gives complete instructions. 

Housewives the country over are finding more and more prac- 
tical uses for Chase Bags printed with Chase Washouts Inks—for 
dresses, draperies, spreads, pillow cases, accessories, etc. Actu- 
ally, it is estimated that between 100,000,000 and 200,000,000 
yards of dress print bags were used in 1946. 

You, too, can build good will by providing your customers with 
this valuable cloth premium. Your nearby Chase Salesman will 
be glad to give complete details. 


| 7 
FOR BETTER BAGS...BETTER BUY CHASE 


A S E es AG Co. GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BOISE . BUFFALO ° CHAGRIN FALLS, O. . CLEVELAND . CROSSETT, ARK. . DALLAS . DENVER . DETROIT . GOSHEN, IND. 
HARLINGEN, TEXAS . HUTCHINSON, KAN. « KANSAS CITY * MEMPHIS . MILWAUKEE «© MINNEAPOLIS . NEW ORLEANS . NEW YORK * 
OKLAHOMA CiTy - ORLANDO, FLA. «+ PHILADELPHIA «+ PITTSBURGH «+ PORTLAND, ORE. + REIDSVILLE,N.C. © ST. LOUIS + SALT LAKE CITY + TOLEDO 
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[ g 47. i) 17 One Hundred Years of Experience 
( w ( in Making Better Bags for 
ie Industry and Agriculture. 
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41 There is no better insurance for any 
flour distributor’s business) volume 
than the fine quality of Page Flours, 
backed by the Page Mills exceptional 


location for selecting quality wheats. gg 











SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 












| “Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu 


FRANK A. THEIS, President F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
F, J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president W. C. THEIS 
H. W. JOHNSTON 

















SACINA, KANSAS EEE 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING | 


POLAR BEAR— 
" AE Quality Leader 
' Building||better business for 


; ; i ae flour distributors for nearly 
> Sl (= Es a : half a century 
tohigg é a on OE Bee @. ¥ $ ne eg sacle 
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FOR BETTER MERCHANDISING 
RESULTS PICK THESE THREE 
QUALITY SALES BUILDERS 


It Pays! 
Silk Floss - Lassen’s Perfection « Imperator 
THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
SUPPLEMENTARY MILL—MARION, OHIO 
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' Bread builder extraordinary — that’s BUFFALO 
flour. Its quality is firmly based on scientific wheat 
selection and milling, controlled from wheat to fin- 
ished product. It is dependable always. 


The ‘WILLS -7(ORTON (OMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
Quality Millers Since 1879 
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YHLMANN GRAIN Co. 








Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 


1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Members of the following Exchanges: 
Chi Board of Trad i 
cae ono ae WABASH ELEVATOR sia 
Mi P 
rg sen woe oan perce on Pty apacity 4,000,000 Bus. aes ead 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 
Duluth Board of Trade # Enid, Okla. 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange Fort Worth, Texas 
New York Rubber Exchange ePese ae 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange . Complete Facilities for Serving et mest 





New York Cotton Exchange . 
New York Cocoa Exchange the Milling Industry 
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PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
$2,100,000 
Domestic and Export 


WELCOME TO THE SOUTHWEST'S GREATEST WHEAT CROP 


In looking to this chief source of your MILLING WHEAT needs, 
we invite you to consider us and our complete, capable and long- 
experienced organization. 






We are confident we will earn your favor by fair 
trading and faithful performance of every obligation. 





CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, Mo. 
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Final BIPP Plans 
to Be Studied at 
Meeting Dec. 12-13 


CHICAGO—Final decisions on the 
much - revised plans for the baking 
industry promotional program will be 
made at a meeting of the BIPP pro- 

and planning committees and 
the executive commmittee of the 
American Bakers Assn. at the Stev- 
ens Hotel Dec. 12-13. 

At this meeting will be presented 
the new copy and layouts which have 
been developed by the BIPP staff, 
Foote, Cone & Belding, BIPP adver- 
tising agency, and the Theodore R. 
Sills Co., BIPP public relations coun- 
sel. 

The BIPP program, as revised and 
adopted at the recent ABA convention 
in Chicago, will stress four points: 

(1) That the baker uses flour most 
efficiently, with the waste of home 
baking eliminated. 

(2) That baked goods have high nu- 
tritional value. 

(3) That baked goods are the best 
dollar-for-dollar food value today. 

(4) That foods of all kinds must be 
conserved. 

The advertising phase of BIPP 
calls for consumer advertising in 
Life magazine to begin as early as 
possible after the first of the year. 
This will most probably mean one of 
the February issues of Life. Messages 
keyed to the medical profession are 
planned in advertising being prepared 
for Modern Medicine and the Journal 
of the American Medical Assn. 

Appearing in both series of adver- 
tisements will be key lines such as: 
“It Takes Something a Baker Makes 
to Make a Meal Complete” and “If 
You Buy It from a Baker You Know 
You Are Buying the Best.” 

The staffs concerned with the prep- 
aration of copy and layouts for BIPP 
have been at work since the conven- 
tion developing the revised theme in- 
to specific advertisements. New copy 
and ideas have already been approved 
by the BIPP program committee and 
these will be presented at the De- 
cember meeting to the full planning 
committee and the ABA executive 
committee. 

Specific details of the “minute 
man” campaign, designed to. present 
the story of BIPP to bakers in all 
Tegions of the country, will be worked 
out when the final decisions on the 
advertising phases of the program 
have been made. This plan calls for 
key industry leaders to conduct local 
meetings in their respective areas to 

enlist the cooperation of all bakers 
in the program and to aid individual 
bakers in following up the national 
advertising with local tie-ins. 


——“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SENATOR REED SEES 
INCREASE IN BOXCARS 


WICHITA — Senator Clyde M. 
Reed (R., Kansas) told a group of 
S grain men and millers meet- 
ing in Wichita Nov. 12 that he is 
ful there will soon be a month- 
ly output of 10,000 new boxcars as a 
Tesult of the better cooperation now 
existing between the steel industry 
and the car builders. September was 
first month since the close of the 
War, he said, when the number of new 
cars exceeded the returns. 
“——“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WHEAT BARGE SINKS 
BUFFALO, N. Y.—The canal barge 
Kathleen Mulqueen, carrying 19,200 
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bu. wheat valued at $63,000, partially 
insured, sank Nov. 12, in the Black 
Rock channel beneath the Peace 
Bridge. The barge was in a fleet of 
six being towed two abreast to 
Albany and had been loaded for ex- 
port at the Electric Elevator of Car- 
gill, Inc. It struck a rock and sank 
within an hour. The barge is believed 
to be a total loss. It had only re- 
cently been repaired at the Waterford 
ship repair yards. 
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U.S. ARMY MISSION 
BUYS ARGENTINE CORN 


Advices from Buenos Aires last 
week stated that a U.S. military mis- 
sion, headed by Col. Arnold Gilliam 
had agreed to purchase 25,500 tons 
(1,020,000 bu.) of Argentine corn for 
delivery to the American zone in Ger- 
many. The price was reported to be 
about $2.66 bu. 

Col. Gilliam was reported to have 
said that Miguel Miranda, chairman 
of the Argentine Economic Council, 
offered to sell the entire crop of next 
year’s cereal§ at the world price if 
the U.S. gives export permits to 
American manufacturers of transport 
equipment. The transportation situ- 
ation in Argentina has been de- 
scribed as critical. 
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CUBA SETS UP FLEXIBLE 
SYSTEM OF FLOUR PRICES 


The Cuban government Oct. 17 of- 
ficially decreed a new formula for 
wheat flour prices effective Nov. 1, 
1947, it has been reported to the 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. The new system provides for 
flexible maximum selling prices, in- 
stead of the. fixed ceiling previously 
in effect. The decree is said to insure 
Cuban importers against losses, which 
were possible under the fixed ceiling. 
In view of changes that may occur 
in the price of wheat flour, the minis- 
ter of commerce, at such time as he 
deems proper, may fix the maximum 
selling price of bread. 








Duty Cut 





(Continued from page 9) 


U.S. is not affected by the agreement. 

Nonprocessed jute burlap import 
duties will be reduced from 1¢ lb. 
to %¢. Processed jute burlap is also 
reduced from 1¢ lb. and 10% ad va- 
lorem to %¢ lb. and 5% ad valorem. 
This latter provision also covers non- 
processed jute bags or sacks. In re- 
gard to processed jute bags, the re- 
duction is from 1¢ lb. and 15% ad 
valorem to %¢ Ib. and 7%% ad va- 
lorem. 

¥ ¥ 


Milling Official 
Sees Tariff Cuts 


as Progressive 


MINNEAPOLIS — A. B. Sparboe, 
president of the flour milling division, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., long an advo- 
cate of reduced trade barriers as a 
means of broadening U.S. trade with 
foreign nations, sees the sweeping re- 
duction in tariffs on goods imported 
in the U.S. as a very favorable step. 

He expects no immediate effects on 
the American milling industry from 
the reduction in the tariff on Cana- 
dian wheat and flour to 21¢ bu. and 


52¢ sack, respectively, pointing out 
that Canada has complete control of 
her exports and the U.S. quota limit 
on Canadian imports remains in ef- 
fect. ‘ 

For the long range view, when the 
pressure of world demand may be 
expected to ease off, Mr. Sparboe sees 
competition in world markets as a 
price stabilizing influence which 
would keep Canadian wheat and flour 
from entering the U.S. in sufficient 
volume to affect American economy. 
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TO ISSUE SOIL REPORT 

MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Being 
prepared for release this week is the 
Great Plains Soil Report, which will 
be issued by R. I. Throckmorton, 
dean of the school of agriculture, 
Kansas State College. The report is 
a summary of soil and moisture condi- 
tions as described by various respon- 
sible authorities in counties through- 
out the Great Plains region. 
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HEDGING, SPREADING 
MARGINS SET AT 5c BU. 


KANSAS CITY — Initial margins 
on grain futures hedging and spread- 
ing trades were set at 5¢ bu. by action 
of the board of directors of the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade Nov. 12. 
Trades in the same grain within the 
Kansas City market require 1¢ mar- 
gin, or the clearing house require- 
ments, whichever is higher. The or- 
der covers transactions in wheat, 
corn, oats and grain sorghums. 

All other trades necessitate a mar- 
gin of 334% of the.value of the grain 
to the nearest round figure with mini- 
mum levels for wheat and corn set 
at 30¢ bu. and for grain sorghum 
60¢ cwt. 
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PORTLAND BAKERS ADJUST 
114-LB. LOAF PRICE 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Price adjust- 
ments intended to bring the larger 
loaf sizes of bread into line with 
production costs were scheduled for 
Portland bakeries Nov. 17. The in- 
crease was to be 1¢ om the 11!,-Ib. 
loaf. Pound sizes are not affected. 
In each of the three price increases 
during the past year, the rate of in- 
crease was 1¢ on both 1- and 1!,-Ib. 
loaves, with the result that the larger 
loaves advanced from 17¢ a year ago 
to 20¢ as of last month while pound 
sizes jumped from 12¢ to 15¢. The 
21¢ price for the 1'4-lb. loaf will 
match the going price mow in effect ~ 
in Seattle, and will be 1¢ under San 
Francisco, Spokane and other Pacific 
Northwest and West Coast cities, ac- ~ 
cording to industry sources. 


LLOYD N. CASE RESIGNS 
ASSOCIATION POSITION 


DENVER—Lloyd N. Case, secre- 
tary of the Colorado Grain, Milling 
& Feed Dealers Assn. for several 
years, has resigned to enter another 
line of association work. His successor 
has not yet been chosen. 





———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PAKISTAN LEVIES TAX 

ON RAW JUTE EXPORTS 

NEW YORK—Cable advices from 
Calcutta state that a tax of 13 rupees 
a bale (equivalent to about l1¢ a 
pound on burlap) has been imposed 
on the exportation of raw jute from 
Pakistan. The tax will add about %¢ 
a yard to the cost of 40-in. burlap 
used for formula feeds. 





CALL... 


Victor 4384 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Really Good Wheat, Personally 
Selected and Lotted! 


Loren W. Johnson 





W. W. (Bill) Sudduth 


Each Bin Laboratory Tested for Gluten 
Characteristics to Determine 


Baking Strength 
KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 
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‘MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Ellis D. English, executive vice 
president in charge of operations, 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
returned last week-end from a trip 
which took him through western 
Kansas. In returning to Kansas City 
he passed through the area which 
received an average of one half inch 
of drouth-breaking rain Nov. 13-14 
and was not then optimistic over the 
results. It was difficult to tell wheth- 
er there was any rain at all, he said. 
Much of the wheat continues to lie 
dormant. 

ae 


Philip W. Pillsbury, president, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and 
Henry E. Atwood, president of the 
First National Bank of Minneapolis, 
were hosts to Leo T. Crowley, chair- 
man of the board of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad, 
and other members of the road’s ex- 
ecutive group which was making an 
inspection trip over the lines in Illi- 
nois and northwestern states. More 
than 100 Minneapolis business men 
attended a luncheon at the Radisson 
Hotel. 

a 


Roy K. Durham, technical service 
director of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, was in Minneapolis Nov. 12- 
13 on federation business. 


©. F. G. Raikes, former European 
manager for The Northwestern Mill- 
er, and his grandson, Michael Raikes, 
son of A. F. G. Raikes, coordinator of 
sales for Bemis Bro. Bag Co., spent 
several days in New York on their 
way home to St. Louis after a trip 
to England. 

s 


Ward W. Miller, eastern sales man- 
ager at Chicago for Sheridan (Wyo.) 
Flouring Mills, Inc., made his head- 
quarters with E. S. Thompson, New 
York flour broker, during an eastern 
business trip. 


Howard M. Green, traffic manager 
of the merchandising division of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, visited 
the company offices in Kansas City the 
week of Nov. 10. 

° 


Oliver B. Grosvenor, Piqua, Ohio, 
who has represented the Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., for over 
18 years, stopped off in Toledo last 
week on a swing in his territory. 

& 

James Burr Cavell, Cleveland, 
Ohio, is expecting to resume his flour 
brokerage business after an absence 
of four: years in government service 
in connection with the war. 


Among those scheduled to partici- 
pate in a Kansas City Chamber of 
Commerce good will tour on a special 
Kansas City Southern train to sev- 
eral southern and southwestern cities 
this week were W. B. Lathrop, Lath- 
rop Grain Corp., R. O. McKenna, Nor- 
ris Grain Co., and Frank A. Theis, 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 


Dr. ©. H. Bailey, dean of the de- 
partment of agriculture, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 


visited 





EASY DOES IT — The girls shown above—as well as a few men who 
were not included in the picture—attended the first session of the spa- 
ghetti-eating school sponsored by the National Macaroni Institute. Miss 
Syril Kay is the instructress pointing out the Do’s and Don’ts of spa- 
ghetti eating. C. W. Wolfe, president of the National Macaroni Manufac- 
turers Assn., said that the school is a contribution to the food saving 
campaign, since spaghetti is highly nutritious. Sessions of the school are 
planned in Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco, St. Louis and other cities. 





with officials of the Millers National 
Federation in Chicago Nov. 13. 


Monroe Wellerson, sales manager, 
export office, flour and feed, in New 
York for General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, has returned from a trip to 
South America, made chiefly by plane. 


Al Cardenas, export sales manager, 
Latin American division, Flour Mills 
of America, Inc., Kansas City, Mrs. 
Cardenas and their daughter Susan, 
returned recently from a fortnight’s 
vacation in Texas. 


Austin Morton, vice president and 
sales manager, Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, made a business 
trip through the central states last 
week. 

7 


R. H. Griffiths, general purchasing 
agent, Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago, vis- 
ited the millfeed trade in Kansas City 
the week of Nov. 10. After several 
weeks. of slow business, the recent 
colder weather has improved feed 
movement to dealers, Mr. Griffiths 
said. 

we 


William C. Duncan, president of 
Wm. C. Duncan & Co., Inc., New 
York flour jobbers, was in Minne- 
apolis the week of Nov. 10 on his way 
home from a visit with his Canadian 
milling connections. 


Paul Uhimann, Jr., secretary-treas- 
urer of the Midland Feed Mills, Inc., 
Kansas City, was married Nov. 12 to 
Miss Barbara Ann Levy, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Ben S. Levy of Shreve- 
port, La. The couple sailed from New 
Orleans on a honeymoon cruise that 
included visits in several South 


American countries. John W. Cain, 
president, and R. Hugh Uhlmann, vice 
president, Midland Feed Mills, Inc., 
together with their wives, attended 
the wedding ceremony. 


Samuel C. Gale, vice president in 
charge of advertising and public serv- 
ices, General Mills, Inc., addressed the 
Advertising Club of Boston in the 
Boston Statler Nov. 4. He said, “Only 
through increased efficiency in pro- 
duction and distribution can the 
standard of living of the mass of 
people be materially raised.” 


Austin 8S. Igleheart, Jr., son of Aus- 
tin S. Igleheart, president of the Gen- 
eral Foods Corp., has been appointed 
a member of the Naval and Marine 
Reserve Advisory Council. Mr. Igle- 
heart, who served on Guadalcanal 
with the First Marine Division, will 
be the council’s adviser on Marine 
affairs. 

* 


John Linden, sales director, bakery 
products, Valier & Spies Milling Com- 
pany, is making a business trip in 
Illinois. 

& 


E. Donald Russell, district sales 
manager, William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, returned from a 
visit with the trade in southeastern 
states as P. H. Baum, vice president 
and director of sales, started for New 
York and other eastern points to 
visit connections. 

+ 


W. N. Kelly, vice president in 
charge of production, William Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, nev- 
er had much luck with lighters but 
is about convinced he’s too young to 
be carrying matches. Twice in a fort- 





Kansas State College, 


y me 


night a book of matches has exploded 
in his hand, burning two fingers se. 
verely on the first occasion, and lcav- 
ing a large blister in the palm on 
the latest occasion. 

2) 


Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, head of the 
department. of milling industry at 
Manhat ‘an, 
has been elected president. for the 
coming year of the college chaoter 
of Sigma Xi, national honorary s< ien- 
tific society. 


Dr. Ralph H. Manley, directo. of 
research, General Mills, Inc:, Mine. 
apolis, was guest speaker at a dinner 
session in Portland, Ore., of the 
Northwest Chemurgic conference the 
week of Nov. 10, speaking on ‘The 
Farmer’s Stake in Industrial Re- 
search.” 

ee 


Claude F. Tillma, Oklahoma ‘ity, 
branch manager, Pillsbury Mills, ‘nc., 
made a trip to Amarillo the week 
of Nov. 10. 

+ 


W. W. Woodward, Minneapolis, of 
the ‘advertising department of Gen- 
eral: Mills, sInc., was a recent COkla- 
homa ‘City -visitor..- 

* 


King P. Aitkin, vice president and 
manager of the Alva (Okla.) Roller 
Mills, was in Texas on business the 
week of Nov. 10. 


N. ©. Puckett, Enid, manager of 
the Union Equity Exchange, attend- 
ed the White’House conference Nov. 
11 to consider: price curbs on wheat 
in connection with relief shipments 
‘to Europe. 
ai 


J. R. Henderson, regional manager, 
southeast. bulk products region, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., with headquarters in 
Atlanta, has been quite ill at.Craw- 
ford. W. Long -Hospital -in that city. 
He is beginning to show. improvement 
but it will. probably be some tim- be- 
fore he will be well enough to ‘eave 
the hospital. 


y) Faber A. Bollinger, executive sec 
retary-treasurer of the ~Souihern 
Bakers: Assn., Atlanta, will ‘serve’ a 
special events chairman for: Atlata’s 
Community Rededication Week, Dec. 
27-Jan. 2,. which will be : climaxed 
Jan. 2 by the visit of the Freedom 
Train. 
& 


E. P. Cline, president of the S»uth- 
ern Bakers Assn., and chairme of 
the board of the Colonial Baking Co. 
Columbus,: Ga:,) has: returned ome 
after a vacatidn on the West Coast. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 
MOORESVILLE MILL BURN 3 


MOORESVILLE, N. C—Fire statt- 
ing in the top of a corn elevator °on 
plétely destroyed the- Mt. Ulla ‘lour 
mill at ‘that:cormmunity, eight  iniles 
‘east of here} Nov. 7. Damage was e> 
timated at between $150,000 aii 
$200,000. Nine ‘wooden wheat e'eva 
tors were lost; although five concrete 
structures withstood the fire. The 105s 
was. partially covered by insuranceé:’ 
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Chicago Club Hears 
Talk on Nutritive 
Values of Bread 


CHICAGO — The Chicago Bakery 
Production Club is making good prog- 
ress and the attendance at its month- 
ly dinner meetings is increasing. At 
the meeting held the evening of Nov: 
12 about 45 were present and nine 
applications for membership were re- 
ceived. This club was organized only 
a few months ago, and the programs 
so far have been of much interest to 
bakery production men and techni- 
cians. 

The program for the Nov. 12 meet- 
ing featured Victor E. Marx, Ameri- 
can Dry Milk Institute, as guest 
speaker. His subject was “The Nu- 
tritive Values of Bread of Different 
Compositions.” He said that food 
serves two functions. “It must have 
appetite appeal if consumed regular- 
ly,” he said, “and in addition, it must 
contribute to nutrition. The ideal 
food nas both. Appetite appeal comes 
first, but the current wave of soft 
bfeai seems to put other factors 
above the nutritive value. Bread is 
the most common food in the diet, 
and its natural nutritive value is 
important.” 

He reviewed the research work 
done with bread, starting nearly 25 
years ago by Prof. Shaw of the Amer- 
iean institute of Baking. When food 
faddists were so active, claiming 
white bread was not as good as whole 
wheat bread, Prof. Shaw’s tests were 
made with various foods, and showed 
that rats made good growth from 
whole milk bread, he pointed out. 


Research Réviewed 


Mr. Marx also reviewed the work 
done by Dr. Fairbanks for the Dry 
Milk Institute in 1938, when three 
types of bread were used, water bread 
and two types of milk bread. These 
proved that the addition of milk to 
water bread improved the nutritive 
value of white bread. 

He referred to the addition of syn- 
thetic vitamins to flour by millers 
and of the work done by Dr. H. H. 
Mitchell of the University of Illinois 
in 1943. These tests showed that en- 
tiched bread with milk was superior 
in growth values. It also was equal 
to whole wheat bread, he said. He 
also showed charts of tests made by 
the technical staffs of Kraft Foods 
Co. and Standard Brands, Inc., which 
gave evidence. that the addition of 
nonfat dry milk solids contributed 
greatly to growth of rats. 


—— 


SLOW RAINS BENEFIT 
KANSAS WHEAT 


‘HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—Wheat 
Prospects in the vast central and 
southern Kansas area were given a 
tremendous lift by rain which fell 
throughout Nov. 14, giving ample 
Moisture to sprout wheat which has 
lain dormant in the dust. Speedy 
Sprouting of volunteer wheat may en- 
able some growers to. turn it under 
and drill for. 1948, even at this late 
date. While the far western end of 
the state received little rain or snow, 
the precipitation was general in the 
driest area, the central section, which 
has had an almost unprecedented fall 
drouth. The half inch or more which 
fell slowly was more beneficial than a 
*e inch downpour would have been, 
observers said. 
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°“A test with seven adult women, 
when fed unenriched flour products, 
indicated a vitamin deficiency,” he 
said. “With the addition of 6% non- 
fat dry milk solids, they were in 
good physical condition.” 


No Objection to Enrichment 


Following Mr. Marx’s talk, he an- 
swered numerous questions. In an- 
swer to one, he said he had no objec- 
tion to the enrichment of bread, but 
did not think it should be required 
by law, and he said this was also his 
feeling about the compulsory addition 
of any ingredient. 

George Thoms, instructor for the 
Fleischmann School for Bakers, and 
his assistant, Mr. Patterson, were 
introduced, and briefly described their 
work with this new school. 

L. H. McLaren, president, presided 
at the meeting and announced a pack- 
aging program for the next meeting, 
which should be of interest to both 
retail and wholesale bakers. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLFEED PRODUCTION 
Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the com- 








bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas, amounted to 62,767 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 62,350 tons in the 
week previous and 60,068 tons in the 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 1,196,293 
tons as compared with 988,962 tons 
in the corresponding period a year 
ago. 
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BAKERS’ GROUP TO HEAR 
ADRIAN J. VANDER VOORT 


MARQUETTE, MICH.—Adrian J. 
Vander Voort, head of the baking 
school of Dunwoody Institute and 
technical editor of The American 
Baker, Minneapolis, will be the fea- 
tured speaker at the Dec. 6 meeting 
of the Upper Michigan Bakers Assn. 
scheduled to be held at the Northland 
Hotel here. His subject will be “What 
We Must Do.” Bakers from Upper 
Michigan and northern Wisconsin are 
expected to attend the meeting. 





BREAD {8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Kansas Wheat Not Out of the 


Woods, Despite 


DODGE CITY, KANSAS—A gen- 
tle, soaking rain Nov. 14, followed by 
wet snow over most of the southwest- 
ern winter wheat areas, revises slight- 
ly the pessimistic wheat outlook for 
the 1948 crop. 

Slightly is the right word to use, 
for the precipitation at Dodge City 
was only .80 in. and this is higher 
than any other station reporting, 
from Amarillo to Hays and Hutchin- 
son. 

However, if fair weather persists 
farmers everywhere will enter fields 
to complete the seeding of the area 
unsown, estimated at 25%. A sub- 
stantial acreage will have to be 
drilled again on account of widespread 
damage by worms. These conditions 
obtain throughout the largest wheat 
producing areas in Kansas, Texas and 
Oklahoma. 

Only in Colorado have seeding and 
growing conditions been uniformly 
favorable. These conditions have 
edged over the Kansas line a little. 
Colorado may be rated an important 
producer next year as its acreage 
is greatly increased and cattle are 
now grazing on the excellent wheat 
pastures. 

The attempt of Washington to try 
to be optimistic on the wheat out- 
look is rather amusing. James Rink, 
a Ford County farmer, well expressed 
it: “There never has been a really 
surplus crop for 40 years in the U.S. 
when the southwestern plains areas 
did not give a good account of them- 
selves.” 

Experts and prognosticators are 
trying to draw comfort from years 
when there was a good yield after 
a late start and a dry fall. The 
miracle crop of 1914 is recalled with 
its dry 1913 summer and fall. The 
rains did not come then until the 
first of December and persisted two 
months. Wheat came up and grew 
under a warm snow blanket. 

Often unusual moisture can retrieve 
near disaster on the high plains, 
where anything can happen, but there 
is one condition now markedly differ- 
ent than in 1913, which was a dry 


Rains 
By C. C. Isely 


year with a very poor crop. Then 
there was very little straw to be rot- 
ted and disposed of in the soil. This 
year the straw was very heavy. There 
was little August moisture, so the 
succeeding dry, warm days for three 
months could not rot the straw, and 
it remains in the tilled fields, intact 
and bright. 

The bacterial action to disinte- 
grate this heavy straw will have to 
wait till the warm spring. According 
to the soil specialists, heavy straw 
in the wheat fields hinders a good 
crop the succeeding year. Wheat men 
are perfectly familiar with this fac- 
tor and their considered opinion is 
that if these southwestern areas pro- 
duce half as much wheat as last year, 
most unusual conditions will have to 
obtain. The prospective good crop 
on Colorado’s acres will bring up the 
score. More acres than customary 
will lie fallow and other acres will be 
seeded to the profitable western milo 
next year. 


DEATHS 


Francis M. McGuire, 45, president- 
treasurer of MacDoel’s restaurant, 
Buffalo, a favorite luncheon and din- 
ner restaurant for organizations, in- 
cluding the Buffalo Master Bakers 
Assn. and the Niagara Frontier sec- 
tion of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, died Nov. 6 from 
pneumonia. Mr. McGuire was a mem- 
ber of the Buffalo Master Bakers 
Assn., past president of the Buffalo 
Restaurant Assn. and a founder of 
the New York State Restaurant Assn. 
He is survived by his widow, two 
sons and one daughter. 


Hencil Wright Ring, 45, treasurer 
and manager, feed department, 
Roanoke City Mills, Roanoke, Va., 
died of a heart attack Nov. 7 at his 
summer home in Irvington. He is 
survived by his widow, Mildred Day 
Ring, and four children. 
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J. A. Lee 





A. R. Fleischmann 


STANDARD BRANDS 
MAKES PROMOTIONS 


J. A. Lee, A. R. Fleischmann Named 
in Appointments—James S. 
Adams Retires 


NEW YORK—Joel S. Mitchell, 
president of Standard Brands, Inc., 
has announced two new executive ap- 
pointments within the company. J. A. 
Lee has been made vice president and 
general sales manager. A. R. Fleisch- 
mann is now vice president in charge 
of the Fleischmann sales division, 
succeeding Mr. Lee. 

Both Mr. Lee and Mr. Fleischmann 
are well known to the trade. Mr. Lee 
joined the former Fleischmann Co., 
now a part of Standard Brands, in 
1912. Mr. Fleischmann entered its 
employ in 1916. 

James S. Adams, recently elected 
as chairman of the board, has retired 
to become a general partner of La- 
zard Freres & Co., stock exchange 
house, on Jan. 1, 1948. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
STALEY DECLARES EXTRA 


A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. has declared 
an extra dividend of 40¢ and the reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of 40¢ on the 
common stock, both payable Dec. 8 
to stock of record Nov. 28. This 
brings the total for this year to $2 
as compared with $1.80 for 1946 on 
the basis of the present stock. ~ 
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Co-ops Not in Full Agreement 
on Taxation of Fund Reserves 


WASHINGTON—A rift in the oth- 
etwise solid ranks of the farmer co- 
operatives was revealed here last 
week when C. N. Silcox of the Co- 
operative Grange League Federation, 
Inc., stated that his organization fa- 
vored taxation of reserves from oper- 
tions by the federal government. This 
is one of the major controversial is- 
sues involved in the present fight to 
remove or limit tax exemption privi- 
leges now available to farmer co- 
operatives either through statutory 
provisions or by treasury department 
rulings. i 

Mr. Silcox also disclosed that his 
organization had revamped its set- 
up and was now operating on a 
straight line corporate basis, with 
the requirement that all members 
qualify as stockholders to vote. It 
was explained that this alteration in 
this organization was caused by a 
desire to build up cash reserves 
against possible break in prices of 
commodities and products which it 
held in inventory. 


Defends Refund Exemptions 


However, Mr. Silcox maintained 
the cooperative solid front in regard 
to patronage dividends which he held 
should not be taxable at the source, 
but in the income of the recipients. 

In refutation of claims by the Na- 
tional Tax Equality Assn. that the 
G.L.F. was typical of pyramiding: of 
corporations on top of corporations, 
he described the G.L.F. structure as 
basically three incorporated units, 
(1) wholesale-purchasing and proc- 
essing, (2) retail distribution and (3) 
marketing. The separation of these 
functions into separate corporate en- 
tities was achieved to make each 
unit administratively independent. 

Subsequently, it was discovered 
that, particularly in regard to real 
estate, state laws made this type 
of operation unmanageable and led 
to a study of the structure which 
brought about the present stream- 
lined set up. 

Under the streamlining, such units 
which are now individual corporate 
units, as for example the Cooperative 
G.L.F. Mills, Inc., will be liquidated 
and will become the feed and seed 
division of the Cooperative Grange 
League Federation, Inc. 


G.L.F. Growth Described 


NTEA claims regarding the growth 
of G.L.F. in a 10-year period did not 
fully explain the circumstances, Mr. 
Silcox asserted. NTEA charged that 
in 10 years G.L.F. had increased its 
net worth by more than 330%. The 
facts, according to Mr. Silcox, are 
that this increase came from common 
and preferred stock purchases by 
farmers to the amount of $7,200,000. 
In these 10 years the farmers had 
increased G.L.F. capital by 500%. 

Forthright, uncompromising and re- 
vealing testimony in defense of 
farmers’ cooperative, ventures and the 
National Cooperative Milk Producers 
Federation and Land O’Lakes Cream- 
eries, Inc., was given by its presi- 
dent John Brandt, who insisted that 
there should be no change in the 
present exemptions and treasury rul- 
ings regarding farmer cooperative 
-taxation procedure. He also denied 
that taxation of private corporation 
dividends at the source and in the 
income of individuals represented 
double taxation. 

Mr. Brandt stoutly defended the 
cooperative practice of retaining parts 





of its income for capital purposes 
free of taxation on the grounds, as 
far as his organizations are con- 
cerned, that this capital is allocated 
against participation accounts of the 
cooperative members, ultimately to be 
paid to the patrons as dividends. Such 
capital retentions, Mr. Brandt assert- 
ed, were part of the price paid to a 
patron and could not be taxed in the 
hands of the cooperative corpora- 
tion. 

“In the case of a private corpora- 
tion,” Mr. Brandt asserted, “the 
stockholders are the owners of the 
savings. In a cooperative, the patron 
is the owner of the savings. In a 
private corporation, therefore, the 
stockholder is the recipient of the 
benefits and should pay the tax. In 
a partnership, the partnership does 
not pay income tax—the income tax 
on earnings is paid by the individual 
partners. In a cooperative, the pro- 
ducer is the recipient of the benefits 
and pays the income tax.” 

Commenting on alleged labor criti- 
cism of retail butter prices, Mr. 
Brandt said that the reason butter 
prices were high was that there are 
more people with money to spend 
than there are farmers making but- 
ter. 

Says Exchanges Are Co-ops 

To the surprise of the audience, 
members of the House Ways and 
Means Committee passed over the 
testimony of M. W. Thatcher, presi- 
dent of the Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Assn. with only casual ques- 
tioning. Mr. Thatcher cited the Min- 
neapolis Grain Exchange as a co- 
operative, which followed the general 
cooperative practices, and was ex- 
empt from federal taxation. Chair- 
man Harold Knutson (R., Minn.) said 
he would look into that situation. 

Last week representatives of the 
NTEA presented testimony in opposi- 
tion to tax advantages granted co- 
ops. Garner M. Lester, vice presi- 
dent of the NTEA, charged that the 
present advantages enjoyed by the co- 
operatives under the present treas- 
ury ruling on reserves and patron- 
age dividends, plus the basic tax ex- 
emptions, were leading to a coopera- 
tive monopoly and would eventually 
strangle private business. 

Mr. Lester said that the coopera- 
tives were doing an annual business 
of $13 billion and that most of it 
was exempt from federal taxation. 
He contended that many private 
businesses were shifting to coopera- 
tive forms to escape the federal tax 
laws. The NTEA urged Congress to 
repeal present tax exemption provi- 
sions of the cooperative law, through 
which the cooperatives escape taxa- 


tion on reserves and stock dividends, 
and that Congress wipe out the treas- 
ury ruling whereby patronage divi- 
dends unlike private corporate divi- 
dends elude the tax gatherer patron- 
age at the source. 

Hearings on the cooperative tax ex- 
emption advantage will probably be 
concluded this week, when leading 
attorneys for each side will sum up 
the salient features of testimony ob- 
tained so far. 


¥ ¥ 
Virginia Sidesteps 


RICHMOND, VA.—Taxation of co- 
operatives was sidestepped by a Vir- 
ginia state legislative interim com- 
mission created to study state and 
local taxes. 

In a report submitted Nov. 12 to 
the governor, the commission termed 
the question of taxation of coopera- 
tives “a very controversial subject” 
and expressed the opinion “that the 
nature of the subject is such that it 
cannot well be made the part of any 
general study.” 

It suggested that if any inquiry 
is to be made, it be done by the 
Virginia Advisory Legislative Coun- 
cil or by a specially created com- 
mission. 





Truman 





(Continued from page 9) 


ommendation clearly implies subsidy 
operations of some character, prob- 
ably at’the processor level. When the 
report of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisors was issued, Leon 
Keyserling of that committee, indi- 
cated this in explaining the commit- 
tee’s recommendation on premium 
and penalty payments which would 
discourage misuse or excessive use 
for purposes inconsistent with bal- 
anced national and_ international 
needs. An example of this opera- 
tion, he said, would be the payment 
of incentive prices for the market- 
ing of light weight hogs. 

Observers who discussed this in- 
terpretation saw in it a subsidy op- 
eration. Payment of an incentive or 
higher price for light weight hog 
marketings could be conducted di- 
rectly by the government, which 
could resell its acquisitions to proc- 
essors at the market price of heavier 
weight hogs provided the processors 
agreed to price their products with- 
in an approved price range of the 
government. Or the government could 
agree to subsidize or rebate proces- 
sors who paid premiums on light 
weight hogs subject to the same 
qualifying provision as immediately 
above. In regard to wheat and grains, 
the same general principle could be 
used. 

6. To enable the department of 
agriculture to expand its program 





NEW FEED MILL—Shown is a view of the new feed and flour mill of 
the Valley Mills, Jackson, Miss., which will begin operations early in De- 
cember. The plant has capacity for 900 tons of mixed feeds, 1,800 sacks 
of flour and 1,200 bbl. of corn meal per 24-hour day. 
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of encouraging conservation prac. 
tices in this country and to author. 
ize measures designed to increase the 
production of foods in foreign coun- 
tries. This section of the presiden- 
tial request is seen as a bid for 
power to issue use limitation orders 
against the milling, feed, brewing 
and distilling industries similar to 
orders of the war food series. No 
explanation is given for the inclu- 
sion of measures applicable to ex- 
panded food production in foreign 
countries. 

7. To authorize allocation and in- 
ventory control of scarce commodi- 
ties which basically affect the cost 
of living or industrial production. 
Under orders of this type the goy- 
ernment could allocate the use of 
grains to the milling industry, for 
example, or of coarse grains to the 
feed industry and regulate the rate 
of production. 

8. To éxtend and strengthen rent 
control. 

9. To authorize consumer ration- 
ing on products in short supply which 
basically affect the cost of living. 

In addition to this anti-inflation 
program, the President urged that 
Congress act promptly to approve 
the state department request for 
$597 million in interim aid funds 
for France, Italy and Austria. 


Gets Cool Reception 

The President’s statement was 
greeted coolly by Congress and ap- 
plause was slight and confined to 
the Democratic side of the House 
chamber, where the joint session was 
held. 

Nevertheless, the statement is 
viewed as a shrewd document in that 
it takes up points which have al- 
ready been mentioned by prominent 
Republican members of Congress. 

On the inflation front, the Pres- 
ident said that since the middle of 
1946 “fuel has gone up 13%; cloth- 
ing prices have gone up 19%; retail 
food prices have gone up 40%. The 
average for all cost of living items 
has risen 23%.” 

He went on to say that the harsh 
effects of price inflation are clear, 
felt alike by businessmen, wage earn- 
ers and farmers. 

In addition to his request for 
extended and broadened export con- 
trols he specifically stated that prof- 
iteering in exports must be pre- 
vented. 

Items Singled Out 

Regarding the general situation 
of the national economy, Mr. Tru- 
man indicated he believed that the 
essentially fiscal measures he pro- 
posed would be adequate. But in re- 
gard to meats and grains, with short- 
er supplies indicated for 1948, he 
asked for price and ration control 
authority on these and other vital 
commodities which effect the cost of 
living. These powers will enable the 
nation to stamp out profiteering and 
speculation in these important areas, 
he said. Considered in connection 
with his comments on profiteering 
in the export field, it may be in 
ferred that the price control authority 
he requests involves price control 
over exports. 

The President called his request 
“selective treatment of a relative 
ly few danger spots is very different 
from over-all wartime price controls. 

While the danger of serious short- 
ages of these commodities may exist 
for a time, the President asserted 
that he believed a fair distribution 
could be accomplished without con- 
sumer rationing. Yet he asked Con- 
gress to grant rationing authority 
at this time so that the control weap 
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on would be at hand for ready use if 
the need arose at some later date. 
Again he emphasized that he wanted 
ration control authority on a selec- 
tive basis. 

He cited the fact that it requires 
considerable time to set up price and 
ration control administrative forces, 
and in urging the grant of power 
now he said that necessary prepara- 
tions could be made in advance of 
-an emergency. Comment on this pro- 
posal was that the threat of ration 
or price controls might touch off a 
hoarding movement at the consumer 
levels, and by an accelerated demand 
boost current food price levels and 
thereby stimulate broad pressures on 
Congress to reinstate price control. 


Wage Controls Cited 


‘In regard to wage controls the 
President said, “If the government 
imposes price ceilings covering a 
specific area of production, it should 
in all fairness have the authority, 
in that same area, to prevent wage 
increases which will make it impos- 
sible to maintain price ceilings. This 
authority should be granted, although 
I believe that there would be few 
occasions for its use.” 

Following this remark one mem- 
ber of Congress coughed significantly, 
and its timing provoked a subdued 
laugh from the membership. 

Even if Congress granted him the 
price and ration control authority, 
he asked, the President stated that 
voluntary measures would be pushed 
to the limit of their effectiveness. 
In this connection it has been sus- 
pected for some time that the vol- 
untary food conservation campaign 
has been a mere straw man by which 
the administration could prove the 
need of mandatory price and ration 
control authority when the voluntary 
campaign failed of its purpose. 

Following the revelation of the ad- 
ministration stop-gap aid and anti- 
inflation program, favorable comment 
on the proposals was confined to 
comments from the Democratic side, 
but by no means were all the Demo- 
crats quoted in favor of the anti- 
inflation aspects of the President’s 
program. The aid request was gener- 
pd accepted favorably as a broad 


icy. 

From relative obscurity, Chester 
Bowles, former Office of Price Ad- 
ministration head, lost little time in 
granting his benediction to the Pres- 
ident’s anti-inflation program. He 
stated that price controls should be 
reinstated at wholesale levels with 
_ pressure policing retail mar- 


Some Democrats Critical 


While criticism of the administra- 
tion proposals was the most vigor- 
ous from Republicans, they were 
joined by influential Democratic 
members with conservative leanings, 
ineluding Sen. Harry Bird (D., Va.), 
Who asserted that it was a strange 
cittumstance which to make Europe 

required this nation to enslave 
itself in a wasteful federal bureauc- 
Tacy. He predicted that the selective 
method urged by the President would 
not work: and ultimately would have 
tobe applied to everything. 

Republican criticism most pointed- 
ly called the joined appeals for ap- 
Proval of aid and domestic price 
and rationing an effort to use for- 

aid as an entering wedge through 
Which our national economy would 
be brought into regimentation. Jo- 
sph Martin (R., Mass.), speaker 
of the House, characterized the ap- 
Peal as a call for a gigantic OPA 
and indicated chances for action at 
Special session are slight. Chair- 
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AGENE TO BE DISCUSSED AT 
K.C. MEETING 


KANSAS CITY—An_ important 
open meeting for all interested mill- 
ers and chemists will be held in Kan- 
sas City Nov. 25 to discuss the Agene 
situation and the cereal control pro- 
gram being proposed in Washington. 
The meeting will be directed by Her- 
man Steen, vice president of the Mill- 
ers National Federation, Chicago. 
The discussion will begin at 10 a.m. 
in the Phillips Hotel and will adjourn 
around 3 p.m. A luncheon will be 
served at noon. A similar meeting is 
planned in Ft. Worth. (Editor’s Note: 
A story on the latest developments in 
the Agene situation appears on page 
12 of this issue of The Northwestern 
Miller.) 


man of the powerful House Rules 
Committee, Rep. Leo Allen (R., Il.), 
said that the whole program will 
have rough going in Congress, par- 
ticularly as far as price and ration 
control authority is concerned. 


Comment Withheld 

While the criticism was acrimoni- 
ous and barbed, it is significant that 
influential eastern Republican sena- 
tors who have been investigating 
the price situation remained silent 
or made restrained comment. Some of 
these legislators have expressed con- 
cern over the food price situation, 
particularly in eastern urban cen- 
ters where they say large segments 
of the population are unable at pres- 
ent costs to obtain the essential items 
for minimum nutritional require- 
ments. 

Also, it is believed that labor or- 
ganizations may exert steady pres- 
sure on Congress to demand manda- 
tory price restraints on food com- 
modities. Pressure from these groups 
may carry considerable weight with 
eastern Republican congressmen and 
make the fight for this program a 
decidedly partisan one. Democratic 
opposition to the program appeared 
largely from southern areas, where 
the OPA was none too popular. 

Another aspect which received com- 
ment was the fact that the President, 
as a former member of the Senate, 
must have realized that his proposals 
could not be acted upon speedily, 
and since the administration plan has 
been revealed there remains plenty 
of time for his supporters to work 
on sympathetic congressmen to fa- 
vor price and ration control authori- 
ties. No one in Washington believes 
that domestic allocation power or ra- 
tioning authority can work without 
the support of price control, and it 
is generally believed that price con- 
trol over selected commodities will 
only create pressure on uncontrolled 
commodities, with the result that the 
whole economy will be engulfed in a 
peacetime use of war controls which 
could endure during the whole life 
of the European Recovery Program. 

——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELECTED TO EXCHANGE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. — Roland C. 
Tesch of the Knauf & Tesch Co., Chil- 
ton, Wis., and president of the Cen- 
tral Retail Feed Dealers Assn., is one 
of three new members elected to the 
Milwaukee Grain Exchange, accord- 
ing to James G. O’Brien, secretary of 
the exchange. Other new members 
are R. G. Kurth, who succeeds Donard 
R. Sanders a buyer for the Kurth 
Malting Co., and son of Chris Kurth, 
Jr., chairman of the Kurth board; 
M. M. Wolverton, new assistant gen- 
eral agent of the Milwaukee Road in 
Milwaukee. 
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SUMMARY OF FLO 


UR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ib.). (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 





Chicago 
Spring family ....--.+eeseeeees $...@8.55 
Spring top patent .......6..e05- 7.35@8.15 
Spring high gluten ........+++. -@. 
Spring short ....--ceeceeeeeeneee Jo vGe ses 
Spring standard .......++eeeeees 7.25@7.97 
Spring straight .......s-eeeeees ehiette ss 
Spring first clear .....-e+eeerees 6.10@6.88 
Hard winter family .......++++- mae hat 
Hard winter short .....-++s+++- 7.31@7.50 
Hard winter standard .........- 7.24 @7.28 
Hard winter first clear ........- 6.56@6.77 
Soft winter family ....... ee ee 
Soft winter short patent . 7.75 @8.55 
Soft winter standard 6.90 @8.30 
Soft winter straight .........+. ie’ bus 
Soft winter first clear ......... 6.25 @7.40 
Rye flour, white .......seeeeees 7.50@7.72 
Rye flour, dark .....-seeseceees 5.72@6.70 
Durum, gran., bulk ....--+eee+> 6.92@7.12 

New York 
Spring family ......0eeeeeverene iae ees 
Spring high gluten ........-++. 8.40 @8.80 
Spring short .....s-seecsesceves bas evs 
Spring standard .......-+eseeees 7.75 @8.70 
Spring first clear ......+e++eeees 6.75 @7.10 
Hard winter family ....-....... teh ae 
Hard winter short .........-+e+5 7.55 @7.85 
Hard winter standard .......... 7.35 @7.65 
Hard winter first clear ......... 6 0o@ son 
Soft winter family ..........-. osawe « 
Soft winter short patent ...... 8.10@8.75 
Soft winter straight 7.25@7.80 
Soft winter standard ogee coe 
Soft winter first clear .. ve ee 
Rye flour, white ....... 7.75 @7.95 
Durum, gran., bulk .......++e+- «++ @7.47 





Seattle 8S. Francisco 
es ee 


Family patent ...... $...@9.10 @ 

RP ee -@8.08 oo @ «ss 
Bakery grades .:.... @8.38 «oP oe 
BNE” “Vsccteeasusves @7.44 Oe 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondh 


Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
$8.00@8.25 $...@... yee -++ $8.75 @8.85 
8.30@8.35 ...@... ...@... 8.65@8.75 
7.75@8.00 ...@... .--@840 ...@... 
7.55@7.75 ...@... «--@8.10 8.05@8.15 

+++@... ++@... «--@7.95 ...@... 
6.30@6.40 @. --+@7.35 6.75@6.80 
«++@... 17.25@8.35 ....@7.70 ...@... 
o++@.. 7.10@7.15 ...@7.15 ...@... 
+2-@.. 6.95@7.05 ...@6.95 7.40@7.45 
+++@... 5.70@5.80 ...@6.90 6.75@6.80 
22+@.. -@. ---@7.35 ...@... 
---@... 17.65@7.75 7.50@7.80 7.25@7.30 
++e@... 6.70@6.80 ...@7.65 7.10@7.15 
éoe@... -@. -+-@6.35 6.30@6.35 
7.45@7.50 ...@... .-.@7.85 -@8.35 
§.45@5.95 ...@... +++ @5.85 @ 6.35 
-+--@6.55 ...@. oe @T7.25 @7.30 
Phila. Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
$8.65@8.80 $...@... $...@8.60 $...@... 
8.70@8.80 8.40@8.80 ...@8.70 --@.. 
8.15@8.25 8.00@8.25 ...@... --@.. 
7.95@8.05 7.80@8.05 ...@8.10 --@.. 
7.20@7.40 6.97@7.40 6.80@7.20 --@.. 
oc one cee Goes 1+ 2-@8.00 --@.. 
7.60@7.70 7.50@7.70 ...@... --@.. 
7.30@7.60 -7.30@7.60 ...@7.50 --@.. 
ooe@ oe 26-@... ...@6.50 --@.. 
+++@... 8.65@8.85 ...@8.50 --@.. 
--@... 17.69@8.19 ...@8.40 >-@.. 
-++@... 7.25@7.50 ...@7.10 --@.,. 
7.10@7.50 ...@.. --@... -@.. 
ooo @ ... --@.. ---@6.50 ...@.. 
7.90@8.10 oo @ .- 7.80@8.00 ...@.. 


Toronto **Winnipeg 


Spring top patent{f.. $...@9.10 $...@9.35 
Spring second patent] ...@8.45 --@8.85 
Spring first clear{... @7.35 oe @ ve 
Spring exports§ ..... -»-@12.05 ...@.. 
Ontario soft winterst 6.75@9.00 oo @ wee 
Ontario exports§ Me, eg ae 


and cottons. {98-lb. cottons. §280-lb. cottons. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 1 


from the market reviews, are based on car- 
00-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
Spring bran ....... Ca xs OOO . 6... QOL. Bc. oh cas. a ae Gs, cae sve’ 
Hard winter bran .. meres’ ee OR +--+ @59.00 ae ere ey 
Soft winter bran .. ror eee 6.6o; now 6 ee 62.25 @62.50 66.00 @67.00 
Standard midds.* .. 69.50@71.50 -++-@67.00 re eee eT ee ere 
Flour midds.t ..... 609,08 cece 74.00@ 76.00 69.50 @70.00 72.75 @73.00 78.00@79.00 
Red dog .........+. 83.00@ 84.00 79.00 @81.00 es ee ce @ races. eer. ee 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
Spring bran ....... $65.00@66.00 $71.00@72.00 $....@72.00 ...-@68.00 wee Gi ex: 
Hard winter bran .. coee® woce cco ccce o@ cee od sees sale Oe con's 
Soft winter bran .. occe Pieces oo nt @ coes nee acts Tee MET 668 VE Hee 
Standard midds.* .. 73.00@74.06 80.00@ 81.00 «+++ @78.50 «++ +@77.00 apie cabs 
Flour midds.¢ ..... 78.00@79.00 To; Pere oeS (9 wats ...+@84.00 er wt 
Red dog ........+65 $3.00@84.00 87.00 @ 88.00 «+++ @82.00 oan 6) cote oc ce eves 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
eer ree $....@40.25 $....@41.25 $....@44.25 
qWinnipeg ......... «+++ @39.25 ++» @40.25 scat, 8 tas 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 

















WHEAT 
r Chicage --—Kansas City, 
Dec. May July Sept. Dec. May July 
Nov. 10 296% 283% 250% 243% 287% 273% 243% 
Nov. 11 ... HOLIDAY 
Nov. 12 ... 299% 287% 252% 246% 291% 277% 245% 
NOV. AS ccs ccivcccece 296% 282% 302% 289% 255 248 % 294% 280% 248% 
ie | SE eres a 293% 279% 299% 287% 251% 244 291% 277% 244 
BOOP, BB .ccwevegcvsciecs 293 279% 300% 287% 252 244% 292% 278% 245% 
--BARLEY— -—CORN— - RYE ‘ cr TS 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Dee. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Nov. 10 .. 184 ... 232% 226% 394% 381% 280 277 114% 106% 109 101 
Nov. 11 .. HOLIDAY. 
Nov. 12... 184 ... 236% 230 395 379 283 281 115% 108% 110% 102% 
Nov. 13... 184 236% 229% 397 377 280% 278% 115% 107% 110% 102% 
Nov. 14... 184 234% 227 387 367 275 273 116 106% 111 101% 
Nov. 15 .. 184 240% 232% 391 375 278 276 112% 108% 112% 101% 





UNITED STATES VISI 


BLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) on Nov. 8, and corresponding date of a year ago: 











c—Wheat—, -——Corn——, -—Oats——.. -—-Rye—,_ --Barley— 
1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 
Baltimore .......+.+:- 3,042 1,771 706 186 14 1,672 82 31 43 4 
BOStOM occ ccccccces 689 62 ae - ee ve ae o ee oe 
Buffalo ... 6,430 88 410 3,336 4,903 106 26 864 1,066 
Afloat 796 es oa ai > sn es oe ae 
Chicago 1,573 2,794 2,473 3,528 2,161 277 337 592 689 
DGHBCM § cnccsccccoccns 16,464 32 -- 4,317 2,190 226 5 3,899 4,096 
Fort Worth .......... 10,124 7,133 332 110 550 122 és 3 8 16 
Galveston ........45. 2,079 1,284 oe os ‘ie ve av ee rT 
Hutchinson ........-- 12,903 7,065 ss a ae > 2 a 122 
Indianapolis ........- 2,322 2,214 551 440 140 204 93 114 o* ee 
Kansas City ......... 34,477 12,783 §21 244 900 216 123 70 335 492 
Milwaukee ........... 281 141 90 12 430 148 “r -. 4,692 4,690 
Minneapolis .......... 2,889 1,543 564 192 5,763 1,426 2,494 655 12,341 9,878 
New Orleans ......... 616 306 5 14 62 490 o% “ “. 1 
New York .........5. 734 243 17 2 15 10 1 2 2 oe 
GORGE cree wssec sedis 9,581 6,560 659 483 1,636 278 377 100 481 565 
Peoria ........ ey 'f 339 205 31 15 av ée 40 60 
Philadelphia 2,721 1,254 74 164 535 748 2 4 224 re 
Sioux City 41 41 208 130 893 26 ay 3 13 424 
St. Joseph ......6.65. 4,895 1,618 175 288 924 858 2 as 85 24 
ee ey Yr 5,752 2,901 160 456 914 565 as 3 8 13 
Lo eee eee 7,704 3,636 es 1 35 30 on és 9 1 
pr ere eer re tee 551 79 185 % oe se o< 
GORGE «  Siweciowees cise 624 o> 
Totals .....-+-++++ 132,043 75,897 7,315 5,810 24,208 16,062 3,785 1,353 23,636 22,141 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Export sales, chiefly to the 
Production and Marketing Administration, 
were the dominant influence in the flour 
market recently. Domestic business is the 
slowest for many weeks, partly because 
of the uncertainty surrounding possible 
action of the special session of Congress 
on prices, 

Heavy sales were made to the PMA Nov. 
13 and smaller amounts on subsequent days, 
accounting for the major share of the 
new business done by southwestern mills. 
Some did not book any government busi- 
ness because of the relatively unattractive 
price. Private export trade was scattered 
and light, but prospects were for a pick up 
in this department this week. 

Sales of southwestern mills last week 
averaged about 32% of capacity, of which 
nearly two thirds was government and 
export. Domestic sales accounted for only 
about 13% of capacity, the lowest for some 
time. In the preceding week, mills booked 
a total of 44% and a year ago the sales 
volume was 74%. 

Despite the slow business of recent weeks, 
unfilled orders do not average notably lower 
than a year ago. Mills have around 60 days’ 
unfilled bookings, but this total has been 
maintained recently only at the cost of 
considerable pressure on margins. There 
is a great variation, too, in the unfilled 
position of different plants, some being 
booked much heavier than others. 

Limited bakery trade, ranging from car- 
lots to a few thousand sacks, was the 
rule in the past week. There was no real 
buying interest and little inquiry, as the 
majority of bakers awaited clarification of 
the government price and export policies, 
expected from President Truman’s message 
to the special session of Congress. Many 
bakers had price ideas about 50¢ below 
present values. While some of the larger 
bakers are covered for a couple of months 
ahead, there are many medium-sized plants 
that are buying from week-to-week and 
some of the larger ones likewise are follow- 
ing a similar policy at the moment. Never- 
theless, the feeling prevails that larger 
bookings are about due. 

Two protected price rises by the group 
of larger mills which follow this policy 
failed to bring out much family flour 
business in the past few days. Total book- 
ings did not average much more than a 
week’s needs. Some of the grocery chains 
bought flour, but the purchasing repre- 
sented only current needs. Among jobbers 
there is a great variation in the amount 
of flour they have booked with mills. Some 
have fairly substantial unfilled orders, oth- 
ers have nothing. When ordering, many are 
taking half the shipment on their old 
bookings and half new orders, thus aver- 
aging down their current costs. 

Private export sales were not large, con- 
sisting mostly of scattered lots to the 
Belgian government. There was some in- 
quiry from Portugal and from the Nether- 
lands, which will buy more flour this week. 
The French still need flour for December 
and India has not yet bought. Latin Amer- 
ican trade was light, consisting only of 
minor lots sold to scattered destinations 
on a trickle of late fourth quarter li- 
censes. Brazilian and Cuban licenses for De- 
cember were still awaited. 

Clears were scarce and strong, largely 
because of the recent increase in export 
orders for 80% flour. The easiness that 
previously prevailed quickly disappeared. 
Not much purely domestic business is be- 
ing done. 

There was a drop in flour output during 
the past week, a reflection of the weeks 
of slow sales, but the decline was not 
great. At Kansas City, mills operated at 
around 90% of capacity, compared with 
104% last week. A year ago, the mill 
activity rate was 99%. 

Prices advanced 5@10¢ during the week 
on strength in wheat futures, which was not 
offset by the moderate rise in millfeed. 
Quotations Nov. 15, carlots, Kansas City, 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$7.10@7.15, standard patent $6.95@7.05, 
straight $6.85@6.95; established brands of 
family flour $7.25@8.35, family patents 
$6.90@7.05, first clears $5.70@5.80, second 
$5.30@5.40, 1% ash and higher $5@5.25; 
soft wheat short patent $7.65@7.75, straight 
$6.70@6.80, cake flour $7.60@7.80. 

Two mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 7 fair, 4 quiet, 7 slow, 5 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Flour sales the past 
week averaged 65%, compared with 35% a 
week ago and 60% a year ago. Bookings 
were domestic with the family buyers tak- 
ing 85% and the bakers 15%. Operations 
averaged 92%, compared with 86% a week 
ago and 88% a year ago. Prices closed un- 
changed to 20¢ higher. Quotations, deliv- 
ered Oklahoma points in 100-Ib. cottons, 
Nov. 15, carlots: family short patent $6.60 
@8, standard patent $6.45@7.80; bakery 
unenriched short patent $7.02@7.12, stand- 
ard patent $6.97@7.07, straight grade $6.92 
@7.02. Truck lots 35¢ higher on all grades. 

Denver: The flour market is up again. 
Bakery flour rose 15¢ and family went up 
10¢. Demand continues only fair, and sup- 
plies are quite ample to fill needs. Most 





substantial buying is currently coming from 
domestic quarters. Quotations Nov. 15: 
bakers $7.15, family $7.40. 


Wichita: Mills operated five and one third 
days at capacity last week. Domestic sales 
were very light, confined to small, scat- 
tered lots and averaged about 25% except 
for one major mill where sales reached 
170%, with exports to European countries 
at 80%. Shipping directions ranged from 
poor to fair. Prices are up 15@20¢ sack. 


Hutchinson: Flour buyers continued to 
await price developments, and in no instance 
contracted for more than immediate needs 
last week. Volume of new business was 
extremely light. Mills of this area failed 
to share in government buying. Shipping 
directions were slow. Answer to the lack 
of interest is found in the daily increase 
in prices, interrupted only near the end 
of the week. Quotations were 20@30¢ sack 
up for the week. 


Salina: Demand for flour from the regu- 
lar trade has been rather quiet the past 
week, with prices about 15¢ sack higher. 
Shipping ‘directions are satisfactory. 


Texas: New sales last week were at about 
the same volume as in several previous 
weeks, generally 25 to 30% of capacity, con- 
sisting mainly of family flour, with some 
bakers flour and a little export. Appar- 
ently little or none of the large PMA buy- 
ing was placed in Texas. Operations were 
maintained at recent rate of 80 to 85% of 
capacity. Prices were 10@20¢ sack higher 
on family flour and clears and unchanged 
to 25¢ higher on bakers flour. Quotations 
Nov. 15, 100’s: family flour, extra high 
patent $7.30@7.60, high patent $7.05@7.35, 
standard bakers, plain $7.10@7.35; clears, 
plain $6.30@6.50, delivered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Spring wheat millers report 
last week was one of the quietest ones 
they have experienced on this crop. Buy- 
ers generally were awaiting the President's 
message to Congress, and to learn whether 
or not trade was again to be regulated. 
Buying was limited to pressing needs, un- 
less bargain prices were named. When the 
latter happened, there seemed to be plenty 
of buying power in sight. 

All agree, however, that the market is 
very quiet. There has been a sharp falling 
off in shipping directions, and clears are 
very hard to move. Most mills have clears 
to offer, and have an accumulation on 
hand. The high price of rye flour has cut 
the demand for clears from bakers who 
cater to what is commonly called specialty 
trade. 

Northwestern prices are too high to at- 
tract export buyers. Even Cuba is buying 
very little spring wheat flour. Buyers there 
are holding back about placing orders at 
specified price, preferring to confine pur- 
chases to small lots, price to be established 
on date of shipment. Millers are not selling 
nearly as much .as they have licenses on 
hand for, and, for the present, it is strictly 
a buyers’ market. . 

Total bookings by spring wheat mills 
last week amounted to a little over 50% 
of capacity, compared with 87% a week 
earlier, and 81% a year ago. 

Quotations Nov. 17: spring standard pat- 
ent $7.55@7.75, short patent $7.75@8, high 
gluten $8.30@8.35, established brands of 
family flour, enriched $8@8.25, first clear 
$6.30@6.40, second clear $5.95, whole wheat 
$7.45, all prices in sacks. 


Interior mills, including Duluth: Bakery 
flour business the past week failed to show 
any improvement. Family trade, however, 
was steady. Shipping directions are good. 
Export sales are virtually nil. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: Flour prices were higher last 
week and this was not conducive to much 
buying. Bakers seem to be waiting for some 
recession in prices, hoping this will occur 
when Congress convenes and, therefore, 
are not entering the market in a big 
way. Business last week was only fair, with 
the usual steady buying of smaller lots 
to cover nearby needs of users. Shipping 
directions were fair to good. There was 
a slight improvement in the demand for 
family flour. It was not active and, although 
sales were chiefly for small lots, they were 
more numerous. Deliveries continued good. 
Quotations Nov. 15: spring top patent $7.35 
@8.15, standard patent $7.25@7.97, first 
clear $6.10@6.88; family flour $8.55; hard 
winter short patent $7.31@7.50, 95% patent 
$7.24@7.28, first clear $6.56@6.77; soft win- 
ter short patent $7.75@8.55, standard pat- 
ent $6.90@8.30, first clear $6.25@7.40. 


St. Louis: Local mills report new busi- 
ness as indifferent. Family trades con- 
tinue to place bookings for some fair-sized 
lots. Chain stores bought some round lots 
for shipment up to 60 days. Bakers are 
buying cautiously in scattered lots for near- 
by delivery. In general, the trade is await- 
ing further developments. The demand for 
clears has eased off. Offerings are fairly 
free, with prices slightly lower. Exporters 
are not showing any interest other than 
for the better grades of clears. A few scat- 
tered lots of flour were placed on the 
books for export by Dutch and Belgian 
importers. Jobbers continue to carry light 
stocks. Both large and small bakers are 
sitting tight using up their stocks on 
hand. The only buying consists of carlots 





and truck lots to carry them over. Prices 
are unchanged. 

Central states mills report bookings as 
rather slow. The family trade is showing 
some interest and taking carlots for nearby 
shipment. Bakers are staying with what 
they have on hand. Prices are unchanged. 

Quotations, St. Louis, Nov. 15, in 100-lb. 
cottons: hard winter wheat standard patent 
$6.95, short patent $7.15, family patent 
$7.70, high protein clears $6.90, low pro- 
tein $6.35; soft winter wheat bakery cake 
$7.50@7.80, all-purpose $7.50, family patent 
$7.35, straight $7.65, clears $6.35; spring 
wheat short patent $8.40, standard $8.10, 
straight $7.95, high protein clears $7.35, 
low protein $6.90. 


Toledo: It seems that there is always 
something coming up to interfere with the 
normal progression and functioning of flour 
milling and distribution of its product. 
Last week it was the forthcoming special 
session of Congress called for Nov. 17. 
Everybody was holding off and inclined to 
go slow in making new commitments be- 
yond buying for nearby requirements. The 
waiting attitude continued last week in 
Toledo territory without any noticeable 
increase in the buying of flour for forward 
delivery. However, there has been so far no 
marked falling off in operation of the 
mills for want of orders and directions, 
and the wheat market and prices have 
been strong. The Toledo bid for No. 2 red 
wheat, 33¢ rate points to New York, touched 
$3 again Nov. 14. There have been some 
instances of delay in shipments on ac- 
count of shortage of cars. 


Cleveland: The flour market has advanced 
with wheat and, outside of a few scattered 
cars, which were necessary replacements, 
there has been very little interest in the 
flour market. Jobbers are reporting with- 
drawals not so good, 

Business in general, with both jobbers 
and bakers, has tapered off considerably. 
There are several reasons for this. House- 
wives have a large inventory of flour, sugar 
and shortening. Home baking is at its 
height, and taking into consideration the 
large amount of prepared mixes that have 
been purchased by the housewife in the 
past 60 days, this is all being felt by the 
baker as well as the flour jobber. 

Grocers report the demand for family 
flour is less active. It seems that the 
saturation point has been reached. 

Most buyers of flour are content to see 
what the forthcoming special session of 
Congress will hold in store for them, 

Quotations Nov. 15: spring family $8.60, 
high gluten $8.70, standard patent $8.10, 
first clear $6.80@7.20; hard winter family 
$8, standard patent $7.50, first clear $6.50; 
soft winter family $8.50, short patent $8.40, 
straight $7.10, first clear $6.50. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Buyers currently are not much 
interested in taking on commitments. All 
branches of the trade, from millers to re- 
tail bakers, apparently have their eyes 
glued on the coming session of Congress 
and do not expect definite trends to take 
place until after that body formulates some 
kind of program. Any action to be taken 
is expected to influence the flour mar- 
ket, but the trade is unwilling to guess at 
this time as to just what that action 
will be or how it will affect the markets. 
First clear offerings are somewhat freer 
and prices are slightly weaker. The acute 
problem at the mills right now is the 
shortage of boxcars. 

Quotations Novy. 15, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $8.75@8.85, high gluten $8.65 @8.75; 
standard $8.05@8.15, first clear $6.75 @6.80; 
hard winter standard $7.40@7.45, first clear 
$6.75@6.80; soft winter short patent $7.25 
@7.30, straight $7.10@7.15, first cléar $6.30 
@6.35. 

New York: Scattered cars of flour were 
sold to the smaller trade as buyers refused 
to make future commitments in volume. 
High prices for ingredients and slow con- 
sumer demand strengthened their deter- 
mination to keep purchases in small amounts, 
as jobbers felt the increases in costs of 
merchandising and were cognizant of credit 
problems. 

Many mills offered clears at a strong 
discount and those strong in protein were 
attractive in view of the high prices of 
high glutens. Even Kansas low grades, 
which are usually offered sparingly in this 
market, were sold in fair volume by sev- 
eral mills. Where springs could be picked 
up at attractive levels, sales were made 
for prompt shipment, but mills whose run- 
ning schedules were heavy made no con- 
cessions for nearby business. 

Belgium was again a purchaser on a sup- 
plementary allocation for November, but 
other foreign buyers were inactive. 

After numerous fluctuations, prices were 
practically the same as the close of the 
preceding week. 

Quotations Nov. 15: spring high glutens 
$8.40@8.80, standard patents $7.75 @8.10, 
clears $6.75@7.10; southwestern short pat- 
ents $7.55@7.85, standard patents $7.35@ 
7.65; high ratio cake flour $8.10@8.75, soft 
winter straights (Pennsylvania) $7.25@7.80. 

Boston: Flour quotations moved in an 
extremely narrow range in the Boston mar- 
ket last week. Springs are about 5¢ higher, 
while hard winter standards finished 10¢ 
higher for the week. Soft wheat flour is 
unchanged to 15¢ higher. 

Trading was again monotonously dull. 
About the only business reported was to 
small bakers who needed immediate sup- 
plies, and then only for limited amounts. 
Mill agents reported queries from mills as 
to the extreme dullness in this area, but 
about the only logical answer emphasized 
the extreme cautiousness which has char- 
acterized buying operations here for the 
past several months, 

Most buyers state that one of the most 
dominant influences is the possibility of 
some legislation coming out of the special 
session of Congress, which may change the 
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price picture. In the event of some ac. 
tion that would tend to promote lower 
prices these operators are determined that 
they. will not be loaded with high priced 
supplies. 

Quotations Nov. 15: spring short patents 
$8@8.25, standards $7.80@8.05, high gluten 
$8.40@8.80, first clears $6.97@7.40; hard 
winter short patents $7.50@7.70, standards 
$7.30@7.60; Pacific soft winter $7.69@8.19, 
eastern soft winter straights $7.25@7.50, 
high ratio $8.10@8.65, family $8.65@8 85. 

Philadelphia: The erratic behavior of 
grain futures continues to have an unset- 
tling effect on the local flour market, with 
the result that trading is at a very slow 
pace. 

Prices are weaving an irregular pattern, 
but variations in each direction are small, 
Quotations are 10¢ lower to 15¢ higher than 
a week earlier. 

Mill representatives report smaller b:ik- 
ers are displaying a uniform disinclina- 
tion to buy now, even though orders on sill 
books have dropped to unusually low levels 
and the prevailing opinion is that some 
purchasing must develop in the near fu- 
ture if production schedules are to be 
met. 

One reason given for the failure to book 
ahead is that flour is still obtainable f:om 
re-sellers at a saving and in sufficient 
amounts to cover immediate needs. In sme 
instances, these discounts are said to be 
substantial. 

The jobbers, it was pointed out, ir- 
chased when the market was lower, hence 
are able to realize a profit on such /{ our. 
Bakeries, on the other hand, rema ned 
pretty much on the sidelines during t' ese 
sinking spells, in the belief that the © rop 
was only the beginning of a sharp b: :ak 
which has been predicted so often. 

Over-all uncertainty over the prob ble 
course of Washington action to check the 
price inflation spiral is given as a pr :ici- 
pal cause of bakers’ unwillingness to o»er- 
ate on other than a hand-to-mouth pb sis. 

Continued concern over the crop out! \ok, 
particularly in the Southwest, where » »is- 
ture. is lacking, is also a factor in the 
prevailing uncertainty. . 

The growing opposition to the Mar: iall 


Plan, touched by Senator Taft’s speec: in 
New York, is causing some in the t ade 
to wonder if it might not result in a | wer 
export goal, thereby improving the do- 
mestic supply outlook, but they are not 
sure that flour will be one of the i' ms 
scaled down. 

Bakers report consumer resistance to 
prevailing prices continues to be very much 


in evidence, with sales of sweet goods re- 
flecting the drop in demand. 

Export business is also at a snail’s ce, 
with foreign buyers showing a reluctince 
to purchase at current asking prices. 

Quotations Nov. 15: spring family $8.15@ 
8.80, high gluten $8.70@8.80, short pzaient 
$8.15@8.25, standard $7.95@8.05, first clear 
$7.20@7.40; hard winter short $7.60@7.70, 
standard $7.30@7.60; soft winter stan ard 
$7.10 @7.50. 


Pittsburgh: Some flour buyers now «ree 
that prices later may be higher and hey 
are covering their requirements for 60 to 90 
days on the present market. Majority of 
mill representatives report a quiet week. 
some stated they sold a large amoun' of 
flour to large bakers, however, who ‘ook 
stock of the way winds are blowing «fter 
recent election returns. Hard winter and 
spring wheat flour, also cake types, ere 
included in past week’s sales. Family ‘\our 
sold better than for some past weeks. [wo 
ears of spring wheat were attache to 
“Friendship Train’ here, gifts from the 
brewers and the CIO union. Prices for ‘our 
the past week had their usual swings u) and 
down, but closed lower for hard w uter 
and a trifle lower for spring wheat, with 
high glutens showing 7¢ gain. No mill 
representatives venture any prediction re- 
garding the future of flour buying as events 
happening at Washington and abroad all 
raise opposite points of view regarding fu- 
ture wheat and flour prices. Directions con- 
tinue brisk. 

Quotations Nov. 15, carlots, delivered, 
new cottons: hard winter $7.35@7.40, me- 
dium patent $7.40@7.45, short patent $7.45 
@7.50; spring wheat $7.60@7.95, me‘jium 
patent $7.65@8, short patent $7.70@3.05; 
first clears $7.10@7.55; high gluten }8.45 
@8.60; family flour. advertised brands 8.50 
@8.65, other brands $8 @8.35; cake and p stry 
flour $6.85@8. 


SOUTH 
New Orleans: The continued advan in 
flour prices was in no way a stimula:t to 


increased flour sales. Buyers in ge:eral 
seemed .to be waiting to see what © fect 
the special session of Congress would ave 
on prices. Sales were at very low ebb and 
were further retarded by the contin: ince 
of the bakery labor strike, now ent: ring 
its seventh week. Sales of hard wi ‘ters 
were by far in the majority, with a: oc 
casional limited purchase of nor ‘iern 
springs. The differential on northern s). ings 
over hard winters is a decided han: cap. 
Cracker and cookie bakers’ production /§ 
still good, although this trade is only pur- 
chasing in a limited way for replace ent 
purposes. .Shipping directions are very 4¢ 
tive, although actual deliveries to New 
Orleans are far below normal. Sals t? 
European quota countries are fairly active 
with Belgium taking on additional 1an- 
tities and Portugal purchasing only part of 
its quota. 

Quotations Nov. 15, carlots, delivered, neW 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$7.35@7.45, standard $7.20@7.35, first lear 
$6.90@7.05; spring wheat bakery nort 
patent $8.15@8.35, standard $8@8.15, first 
clear $7.65@7.80, high gluten $8.45 @ 8.65, 
soft wheat short patent $7.60@7.75, stright 
$7@7.20, first clear $6.50@6.75, high ratio 
cake $6.80@7.05; Pacific Coast cake $*.10@ 
8.60, pastry $7.50@7.60. Barge shipments 
from Minneapolis 20¢ sack less. 
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* PACIFIC COAST 

" Seattle: The flour milling industry is run- 
ning on a more or less hand-to-mouth 
basis, in that it does not have heavy 
forward bookings on hand, but volume is 
holding up well and production has been 
higher recently than it was 30 days ago. 
Both domestic sales and export orders 
have been satisfactory and millers report 
that current operations are on a normal 
pasis. Family patent $9.10, bluestem $8.08, 
bakery $8.38, pastry $7.44. 

Portland: Mill operations are picking up 
in the Pacific Northwest, with some gov- 
ernment business showing up. Most of -the 
mills took on some of the government 
buying—enough to keep them going steadily 
for a time. Bakery business, however, has 
shown no improvement. Most bakers are 
covered until the first of the year, are 
not extending their operations, but are 
taking deliveries on old contracts. Family 
flour business is better, taking up some 
of the slack. Future bookings with all 
of the mills are comparatively. light. 

Quotations Nov. 15: high gluten $8.61, 
all Montana $8.25, fancy hard wheat clears 
$7.90, cake $9.30, pastry $7.45, bluestem 
bakers $8. whole wheat 100% $7.65, graham. 
$7.25, cracked wheat $7.25. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Canadian mills are 
concerned over what their position will be 
after the end of November. Most of them 
have enough orders on hand to keep them 
going until that time. Countries to which 
offerings may be made have taken up 
their allocations. The basis for “EB” grade 
flour for export is $8.32 100 lb., f.a.s. Ca- 
nadian seaboard, in cottons, The domestic 
market is unchanged. Quotations Nov. 15: 
top patent springs for use in Canada $9.10 
bbl, seconds $8.45, bakers $8.35, in 98's 
cotton, mixed cars with 10¢ added for cart- 
age where used. For export to U.K., gov- 
ernicent regulation flour $12.05 280-lb. for 
shipment to end of December, Halifax or 

. John. 

There is some concern about adequate 
supplies of winter wheat flour during the 
current crop season. Quotations Nov. 15: 
standard grades for domestic use $6.75@ 
§ bbl., secondhand cottons, Montreal freight 
basis; export basis $4.20 100-lb. packed in 
cottons, f.a.s. Canadian seaboard. 

As the ceiling price of Ontario winter 
wheat is lower than that of western feed 
wheat, farmers are holding their wheat 
to be used as feed and deliveries are prac- 
tically nil. Quotations Nov. 15: $1.41@1.43 
bu. shipping points in Ontario according 
to freights. 


Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 

wheat and flour last week amounted to 2,- 
$00,000 bu., and all was worked to the 
U.K. The total included roughly 134,000 
bbl. of flour. No flour was reported worked 
to countries other than the U.K. Domestic 
demand continues good, and there is no 
Suggestion of any letup in milling activity. 
Supplies are moving very well, both into 
export and domestic channels. Quotations 
Nov. 15: top patent spring for delivery 
between Fort William and the British Co- 
lumbia boundary, $9.35 cottons, second 
te $8.85, second patents to bakers 
8.65. 

Vancouver: The export flour situation, as 
far as shipments from this port are con- 
cerned, continues to deteriorate, and the 
general consensus of opinion among the 
trade is that very little, if any, improve- 
Ment can be expected. 

Due to the crop situation, the Canadian 
Wheat Board is issuing no permits for the 
Milling of Class 2 wheat other than for 
19 countries designated as favored nations. 
Since this port has never handled any 
amount of flour to the désignated coun- 
tries, it is not expected that this port 
will share in the business in future. 

Against this fact is the very dismal 
Prospect of any flour being made available 
for clearance from here to China and the 
Philippines, which are ordinarily the major 
buyers in this market. 

Latest information on the Alberta wheat 
crop is that the wheat is so tough and in 
Such bad shape that much of the wheat 
will not be of milling grade. This is ex- 
Pected to further curtail shipments of flour 
to Great Britain and also force some of 
the smaller mills to work on government 
Tegulation flour or sharply curtail if not 
Cease milling operations since there will 
hot be enough milling wheat to go around. 

Since domestic flour production in west- 
@rn mills only accounts for about 25% 
of the productive capacity of the mills, it 
is expected that many of the smaller mills 
Will be lucky if they can operate-at 50 
to 65% of capacity. Already some of the 
Mills have been reducing shifts and pro- 
@uction and the situation is not expected 
to improve. 

Supplies of hard wheat flour for the do- 
Meéestic trade here appear ample for current 
feeds. Demand is generally steady. Sup- 
Dlies of cake and pastry flour, especially 
the former, are still in very short supply 
With practically nothing coming from the 
Usual source, Ontario mills. 

Prices are unchanged. Cash car quota- 
tions for cottons 98’s as of Nov. 15: first 
Patents $9.45, bakers patents $8.75, vitamin 

$8.75. Pastry flour to the trade is un- 
Changed at $10.65@11. 








RYE PRODUCTS 


a 





Pittsburgh: Rye fiour sales are better, 
but there are still no large amounts be- 
sold or any long commitments. Many 
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bakers need rye flour badly, and while 
prices are considered far too high, they 
are buying for holiday needs. Quotations, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh: white rye flour $7.69@ 
7.90, medium $7.37@7.60, dark $6.67@6.77, 
blended $7.35@7.50, rye meal $6.67. 

M lis: The market during the week 
was highlighted by wide fluctuations in rye 
futures, which closed 5%¢ bu. higher. The 
strength, however, merely added to the re- 
luctance of flour buyers to take hold. Rye 
flour bakers feel they cannot pay present 
prices and break even so are getting along 
with as little as possible. Pure white rye 
flour is quoted here at $7.45@7.50 sack, in 
cottons;.f.o.b. Minneapolis and pure dark 
at $5.45 @5.96. 

Philadelphia: The increased asking price 
for rye flour has had the effect of drying 
up the moderate demand which was in evi- 
dence a few days back. Another factor in 
the reduced pace of buying is the over-all 
uncertainty over the administration’s pol- 
icy regarding the program to feed Europe. 
The tendency. semes to be to sit back until 
Washington news throws more light on the 
picture. Currently, bakers are using a 
very small proportion of the dark flour in 
their products. The quotation on rye white 
of $7.90@8.10 compares with $7.65@7.90 a 
week ago. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $7.05, white pat- 
ent $9.10. 


Cleveland: The rye flour market strength- 
ened somewhat the latter part of the week. 
Consequently, there was an advance of ap- 
proximately 20¢ sack. Although bakers and 
jobbers are very much disinterested in mak- 
ing long time contracts, several cars of 
rye flour were sold before the advance. 
Quotations: patent white rye $7.80@8, me- 
dium rye $7.60@7.80. 

New York: Scattered sales of rye flour 
in small volume completed the turnover 
+ the week. Pure white patents $7.75@ 

St. Louis: Prices are 25¢ bag 
Salas and shipping directions are slow. 
Pure white $7.85, medium $7.60, dark $5.85, 
rye meal $6.85. 

Buffalo: Demand for rye fiour is some- 
what hesitant over preceding weeks with 
supplies better. Lack of boxcars is handi- 
capping trade. Trend firm. Quotations, f.o.b. 


Buffalo: white $8.35, dark $6.35, medium 
$8.10. 
Chicago: Only the usual small lot buy- 


ing of rye flour is reported. Buyers con- 
tinue to take on only immediate needs. 
Directions are fair. White patent rye $7.50 
@7.72, medium $7.19@7.30, dark $5.72@6.70. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Usual demand for these 
products in domestic markets. Export mar- 
kets slow. Quotations: rolled oats $5.15 
bag in 80-lb. cottons; oatmeal in 98-Ilb. 
jutes $6.20, f.0.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for oatmeal and rolled 
oats remains good, with sales increasing 
as a result of colder weather. There was 
no confirmation of any export business 
last week, but some small lots may have 
been worked to the U.K. Supplies are about 


equal to demand. Quotations: rolled oats 
in 80-lb. sacks, $4.75 in the three prairie 
provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks, 20% 


over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $7.45 on Nov. 17; 20-0z. packages 
$3.35 case, 48-o0z. packages $3.60. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


fisible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont., Nov. 6, 1947 (000’s 
omitted) > 
Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 





Port Arthur 17,975 2,272 6,612 8,924 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster 2,345 341 272 
Churchill ...... 110 2 ae 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 

FORRES cswesece 58 363 1,554 

BOOMS 6 os cisics 20,488 2,272 17,318 10,750 

Year ago ..... 24,991 1,901 7,731 6,686 


Receipts during week ending Nov. 6: 





Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 4,766 390 1,832 1,130 
Pacific seaboard. 613 ee 20 19 
Other terminals. 23 ee 5 178 

Totals ........ 5,302 390 1,858 1,327 


Shipments during week ending Nov. 6: 
Ft. Wm,-Pt. Arthur— 





eer ae 4,669 402 2,490 972 
ROE sé ccstttaes 31 2 138 48 
Milled or 
processed ... 10 Ss 82 71 
Pacific seaboard— 
OOGRT 2 cvcccse 224 e 0% tip 
pera 60 se 40 10 
Other terminals* 10 se 72 42 
ROCMED Sao 0 oe 68 5,003 404 2,823 1,143 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1- 
Nov. 6, 1947: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 62,295 5,363 20,489 19,065 
Pacific seaboard. 5,487 ms 455 376 
Churchill ...... 2,969 oe ee os 
Other terminals* 177 427 1,582 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1- 


Nov. 6, 1947: 

Ft. Wmi.-Pt. Ar.. 49,262 3,854 16,411 12,213 

Pacific ‘seaboard. 5,496 oe 680 184 

Churchill ....... 4,976 “ as 

Other terminals* 200 369 265 
*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 


minals, western division. 


higher. t 
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KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 
- 
OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


Kelly - Erickson 
Service Can Help 
Solve Your Flour 


Buying Problems 








a Grange Flours .. . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
- characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 
operation. 
This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILL 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 











RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 


























WANT ADS 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5¢ per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%2¢ per word, 50¢ mini- 
mum, Display Want Ads $6 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


v v v 




















SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


WANTED—POSITION AS SECOND MILL- 
er in spring or hard wheat mill. Address 
8999, The Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis 2, Minn. 


| MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern mectnni Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

WANTED TO ‘BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. HB. Hagan, 1522 B. High, Jefferson 

City, Mo. 























WANTED — CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
Vv . 


FOR SALE—COMPLETE NORDYKE CORN 
meal plant, sold new to us in 1936 by 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., used about one 
full year, capacity 400 cwt. per 24 hours. 
For price and detailed information, write 
drawer 631, Bl Reno, Okla. 


FOR SALE 


21—Horizontal Dry Mixers, from 50 to 
5,000 Ib. capacity. 

18—Hammermills: Williams, Gruendler, 
Sturtevant, Jeffrey, Prater. 
sizes and types. 

7—Tyler Hummer Vibrating Screens, 
1, 2 and 3 surface, 3’x5’ and 4’x5’. 

4—Anderson No. 1 Expellers, com-~- 
plete, m.d. 

1—Louisville 6’x50’ Rotary Steam 
Tube Drier. 

1—Devine 5’x33’ Rotary Vacuum Drier. 

1—Sprout-Waldron 36” Heavy Duty, 
Ball Bearing Attrition Mill with 2 
—100 H.P., A.C. motors. 

2—Nordyke and Marmon 9x24" four 
Roller Mills with serrated rolls. 

100—Stainless | Steel, Nickel, Copper 
and Al J d Kettles up 
to 1,200 me capacity. 

7i—Steel Vertical and Horizontal Tanks 
up to 100,000 gal. capacity. 

2—Steel Tanks, 50’ dia. x 33’, 45 deg. 
bottom, 8 legs, dome roofs, each 
equipped with Redler conveyors 
and elevators to handle material 
from railroad track hoppers to 
storage tanks at 35 t.p.h. 


Send for Special Bulletin GB, Listing 
Complete Details. 


CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS CoO., INC. 


14-16 Park Row New York, N. Y. 




















MILLFEED MARKETS 











PLAIN OR 
PRINTED 


PAPE 


TRUCK COVERS 
TWINES 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND 








is: It looked for a while late 
last week as though the feed market was 
showing signs of life again, but interest 
is again at low ebb. One or two large 
mixers bought freely and absorbed a lot 
of track offerings. They took all the stand- 
ard middlings they could find and placed 
some orders with mills for November- 
December shipment, paying a premium of 
$1 over spot for December. Stocks in the 
hands of the trade are thought to be light. 
Snow and freezing temperatures are forc- 
ing livestock under cover, so consumption 
is expected to pick up. Temporarily, bran 
seems to be the easiest grade to move. 
Bran $61, standard midds. $67, flour midds. 
$74@76, red dog $79@81. 
Duluth: Demand good; trend higher; sup- 
ply light. Quotations: pure bran $62, stand- 
ard bran $61, standard midds. $68.50, flour 


midds. $77, mixed feeds $71.50, red dog $82.: 


Kansas City: The demand for millfeed 
at Kansas City is only fair, the market 
during the past few days having shown 
scarcely any signs of gaining strength. 
Bran has remained fairly steady at $59, 
while shorts are listed at $69.50@70. Many 
buyers continue to be indifferent, and only 
a minority of the larger mills have booked 
ahead. It is believed by some that a large 
backlog of interest is building up if for- 
mula feed demand substantially improves. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed un- 
changed to $2 lower, the decline being in 
shorts. Quotations, straight cars: bran $61.20 
@62.20, mill run $66.70@67.70, shorts $72.20 
@73.20. Mixed or pool cars $1 higher. 

Denver: The millfeed market is a little 
less tight, with supplies becoming increas- 
ingly available. Bran went up $1, whereas 
shorts dropped $3. Dealers seemed to feel 
a general lessening in the tenseness of the 
market. Quotations: bran $63, shorts $72. 


Wichita: Demand is improved for bran, 
but only fair for shorts. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City: bran $59.50, shorts $70. Prices 
on bran are unchanged, shorts $2.50 lower. 

Hutchinson: Feed interest was not great, 
but mills had no difficulty in disposing of 
reduced output. Prices were fairly steady, 
although the differential was reduced with 
a slight weakening by shorts. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City: bran $59@659.50, mill 
run $64.50@65, gray shorts $70@70.50. 

Salina: Demand is good, with bran about 
60¢ ton higher and shorts about $2 ton low- 
er. Supplies are sufficient to take care of 
trade needs. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
bran $59@59.50, gray shorts $70@70.50. 

Fort Worth: Quotations, carlots, bran 
$66@67, gray shorts $78@79, burlaps, de- 
livered TCP, indicating about $1 up on bran 
and $1 lower on shorts, compared to a week 
previous. Demand quite active, while offer- 
ings are lighter. 

Chicago: Supplies are adequate and de- 
mand is fair. Quotations: bran $64, mid- 
dlings $69.50@71.50, red dog $83@84. 

St. Louis: There is a slight improve- 
ment in the demand for future delivery. 
Spot stuff is somewhat draggy. Offerings 
are ample. Bran is 25¢ higher, gray shorts 
50¢ off. Bran $62.25@62.60, gray shorts 
$72.75 @73. 

Toledo: Millfeed is steady and holding 
its own both in demand and price, produc- 
tion moving -into consumptive channels 
at some variation in price and lowest quota- 
tions around $64 for bran and $73 for stand- 
ard midds. in sacks, f.o.b. mill. 

Cleveland: Very little change in millfeed 
prices last week with the exception of 
bran. There seems to be a greater demand 
for bran and the price advanced $1 ton. 
Standard middling and flour middling 
prices remained the same. Buyers of feed 
have remained on the sidelines the past 
week. There is no urgent demand. Quota- 
tions: bran $68, standard midds. $77, flour 
midds. $84 ton. 

Buffalo: The feed trade is taking on new 
supplies and commitments cautiously and 
only according to immediate needs. The 
trade apparently is awaiting action of the 
wheat, corn and oats markets in whatever 
way they may be affected by legislative 
action when Congress reconvenes. Short- 
age of boxcars is making it difficult to 
ship millfeeds in a satisfactory manner. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: bran $65@66, 
standard midds. $73@74, flour midds. $78@ 
79, red dog $83@84. 

Boston: Millfeed quotations are irregular- 
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HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 


istered in the United States and Can- 











1012 Baltimore Ave. 





Jonres-HetrreELSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 
Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 








ly higher in the Boston market. Spring 
bran is $2 higher, but middlings lost $1.50. 
Mixed feed improved $1.50 and red dog $2. 

Business was reported as generally good, 
with the demand picking up as the week 
progressed. There were several weak spots 
earlier in the week when bran fell off 
to $69 and middlings to $75, but these offer- 
ings were cleaned up quickly and the mar- 
ket rebounded practically over night. The 
variable New England weather contributed 
in no small measure to the upward price 
trend, the weather turning from unseason- 
ably humid to fairly cold for this time 
of the year. 

Quotations: spring bran $72, =e 
$78.50, mixed feed $80, red dog $82. 


Philadelphia: With processed corn con- 
tinuing to hold above $100, standard mid- 
dlings are in a little better demand, in this 
market because of their lower price. How- 
ever, offerings of bran are pretty much 
ignored by the consuming trade, which 
built up stocks some time back and now 
feels stocks are ample for immediate needs. 
Thus bran continues to be the cheapest 
feed. The contraction of interest in it seems 
to be offsetting the pickup in middlings, 
so that business as a whole shows a taper- 
ing off at the moment. Quotations: bran 
$71@72, off $1 from last week, standard 
midds. $80@81, unchanged, and red dog 
$87@88, off $3. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed quotations continue to 
move downward. Pennsylvania has a far 
better crop of both oats and corn this 
year, and farmers are feeding their home 
grown feeds to their cattle and poultry be- 
fore buying from grain dealers. Large grain 
dealers are also buying oats and corn lo- 
eally. The past week grain merchants and 
cattle and poultry raisers did very little 
buying of millfeeds. Quotations, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, earlots: bran $69@69.50, standard 
midds. $77@78.50, flour midds. $84@86, red 
dog $88.96. 


New Orleans: Moderate to rather slow de- 
mand prevailed on millfeed with slightly 
increased offerings on gray shorts. Sales 
in general were confined to immediate and 
November delivery, with little or no interest 
in futures. Jobbers and mixers were the 
principal buyers. Export inquiries were 
slightly better, although only a limited 
volume of business was worked. Bran $66.75 
@67.50, gray shorts $77.50@78.75. 


Seattle: Millfeed has been weakening 
lately, pressed both by fairly heavy pro- 
duction and a slackening in demand. Both 
local and California buyers are fairly well 
covered for their nearby requirements and 
are staying out of the market for the most 
part, so sellers have had to begin looking 
about for outlets. Late in the week, after 
sales were reported to have been made at 
less than $65, a major producer cut his 
price to $63, and this seemed to have set 
the market. Supplies plentiful, market 
soft, millfeed $63, Seattle-Tacoma. 


Portland: Mill run $64, middlings $69 ton. 


Ogden: Millfeed supply and demand are 
just about equal, with nothing being forced 
on the market and all offerings taken up. 
Prices continue steady, with plants booked 
through the year. Quotations: red bran 
and mill run $66, middlings $70, carload 
lots, f.o.b. Ogden; Denver prices: $71, mid- 
dlings $75; California prices: $71.50, mid- 
dlings $75.50, carlots, f.o.b. San Francisco; 
Los Angeles prices: $71.75, middlings $75.75. 


Toronto-Montreal: The demand for mill- 
feed seems to be keeping up. Prices are 
low in comparison with coarse grain values. 
Quotations: bran $40.25, shorts $41.25, midds. 
$44.25, net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal basis. 


Winnipeg: All types of millfeed are in 
keen demand, and milling companies see no 
letup within the current crop year. Some 
of the output from western mills is being 
fed in the drouth sections of northern Sas- 
katchewan. Minor amounts from” Alberta 
mills continue to move into British Co- 
lumbia. However, the bulk of the produc- 
tion in the three prairie provinces is mov- 
ing into eastern Canada. There is no ac- 
cumulation of supplies. Quotations: Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan bran $39.25, shorts 
$40.25; Alberta bran $36.75, shorts $37.75. 
Small lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $3 extra. 


Vancouver: Millfeed appears to be tight- 
ening up gradually, with western mills an- 
ticipating lessened availability of wheat 
for milling. The price tendency is also up- 
ward in view of the strong coarse grains 
market. Domestic demand is fair but. off 
from a couple of months ago as a result 
of the price advance already being re- 
flected in lessened production of both the 
poultry and livestock industries. Cash car 
quotations are unchanged: bran $41.05, 
shorts $42.05, middlings $45.05. 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending Nov. 8, 1947, and Nov. 9, 1946, as 
reported to the Grain Branch of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 
--American— -—in bond—, 


Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
8, 9, 8, 9, 

1947 1946 1947 1946 
WOES é.060% 161,676 93,235 4,176 7,116 
OOFR cosccses 8,166 6,220 eve eon 
OERS cevesece 26,108 18,238 eee 418 
BPR. we cciisses 4,287 1,700 10 222 
Barley ...... 29,353 25,584 5 871 
Flaxseed 9,415 5,040 eee eee 
Soybeans 12,074 18,782 


Stocks of United States bonded seek in 
store and afloat in Canada markets Nov. 8 
(figures for corresponding date a year ago 
given in parentheses): corn, 500,000 (163. 
000) bu.; rye, 209,000 (none). 
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GRAIN GROUP DISCUSSES 
MULTIPLE DELIVERIES 


WASHINGTON—At a session here 
this week of the Food Grain Industry 
Advisory Committee of the Market- 
ing and Research Administration, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, one 
of the major topics on the agenda 
was the matter of extending delivery 
terms on commodities into multiple 
markets. Such an arrangement would 
make possible the delivery of a given 
commodity at a number of designated 
markets in fulfillment of a futures 
contract made at one of the regular 
contract markets. 

Attending the meeting were Ather- 
ton Bean, executive vice president of 
the International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, and Frank A. Theis, president 
of the Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain 
Co., Kansas City. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


F. J. ALLEN INJURES 
SHOULDER IN TUMBLE 


MINNEAPOLIS—Frank J. Alien, 
vice president and general manaczer 
of the Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., is in St. Mary’s Hospital, Roch- 
ester, Minn., with a fractured left 
shoulder. The accident occurred on 
Nov. 8 when Mr. Allen, going to pick 
up a newspaper from the front porch 
of his home, slipped on some wet 
leaves and fell. The injury is well un- 
der control, and Mr. Allen expects 
to return home very soon., 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
MILLFEED FUTURES 


The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for Nov. 6 and 
Nov. 13: 

















BRAN— Nov. 6 Nov. 13 
November asst 2 58.65 $58.50@ 59.50 
December -@*59.00 59. me 60.50 
January ...... «+++@t58.90 «+» @*60.25 
February ..... 58.75@ 58.90 -@*60.25 
March ....... - 58.45@ 68.90 -»@*60.25 
BOTH ccccccoes -++-@ 56.60 58. 25@ 59.00 

SHORTS— 

November - $70.55@ 71.00 $69.50@ 70.00 
December 68.00 68.75@ 69.45 
January 66.50 67.25@ 68.25 
February os 66.50 67.25@ 638.2 
Marah. ...cccee \° 67.00 ....@*68.00 
APPT .ncccece ° - @t67.00 @*68.10 
Sales (tons) .. 3,960 720 
*Sale. tAsked, 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous wecks: 
Oct. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
1 


25 1 8 5 
Five mills ... 22,665 29,373 25,847 *25,485 
*Four mills. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, Nov. 8, 1947 
(000’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Ba: 7 








Boston ..sseees ee 

BUREMIO  cavecves 3, 600 age 10 
ARRGA  vicvevccs 5671 Py 

Lakes ...ssseees 325 oe se + 

New York ...... 4 ae vr 5 
ORME 54% oa.s 09 4,500 lise 10 5 

Nov. 1, 1947 .... 2,819 116 10 5 

Nov. 9, 1946 .... 5,855 418 432 371 

Fl d Receipts, Ship ts and Stocks 





Receipts, shipments and stocks of fi<x- 
seed at principal primary points for he 
week ending Nov. 8 in thousand bushels: 

Receipts Shipments Stocxs 
1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1°46 


Minneapolis .. 626 644 27 612 6,551 4,157 





Duluth ...... 475 265 210 215 2,964 36 
Week ending Nov. 15: 
Minneapolis .. 432 435 102 656 6,527 4,157 
Duluth ...... 311 602 247 68 3,028 1,169 
Millfeed Receipts and Ship ts 





Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Nov. 8, in tons, with com- 


parisons: 
--Receipts—, ae got 
1947 1946 947 1946 
Minneapolis .. . 14 580 17,490 
Kansas City .. 2,250 925 6,540 4,825 
Philadelphia .. 150 120 ses oes 
Milwaukee... @ o's 90 4,890 3,690 
Week ending Nov. 15: 
Minneapolis .. ... «+» 14,130 15,540 
Kansas City .. 2,700 675 5,760 4,350 
Philadelphia .. 120 240 eco ose 
Milwaukee ... 90 120 4,560 3,780 
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Editor’s note: Raymond P. Ram- 
ming is past president of the Pacific 
Northwest Crop Improvement Assn. 
The accompanying article comprises 
the essential text of an address made 
by Mr. Ramming at the annual con- 
vention of the Pacific Northwest 
Grain Dealers Assn. at the Daven- 
port Hotel, Spokane, Wash., June 
13, 1947. 
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HE wheat and flour businesses, 

like the old gray mare, aren’t 
what they used to be. In fact, one 
might say that in the past dozen 
or so years there has been something 
of a revolution in wheat in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. A revolution not 
wholly given to turmoil, though, for 
there has been progress. 

We wrestled first with surpluses 
and low prices, and more recently 
with extremes in the other direc- 
tion. There were the war years with 
problems too numerous and too well 
remembered to warrant mention. On 
the progress side, we’ve seen the 
passing of the plow horse and the 
back-breaking wheat sack that many 
of you are only too glad to forget. 
We've learned something about han- 
dling bulk wheat in country ele- 
vators, and we’re beginning to learn 
something about what the housewife 
and the consumer want in their flour 
and in their baked goods. We've 
learned, too, if we didn’t already 
know it, that to fail to supply what 
the consumer wants means we fail 
to sell our wheat and flour. 


More Millis 


Through the combined efforts of 
our crop improvement association, 
the state experiment stations, the 
Wheat growers, the warehousemen, 
the commercial flour mills and oth- 
ers interested, we hope to build an 
ever increasing and profitablé mar- 
ket for Pacific Northwest wheat. 
That there has been progress in this 
direction is evidenced by the in- 
creased interest on the part of out- 
side millers and bakers in Pacific 
Northwest wheat. I believe that 
this area can and is establishing a 
reputation as a source of wheats 
high in quality for pastry and spe- 
Cialty flour uses. New mills have 
come into the Pacific Northwest, 
whose production is devoted almost 
exclusively to. specialty soft wheat 
flours. And every few days, it seems, 
there are newspaper reports of ad- 
ditional mills and specialty bakeries 
being located at points accessible 
to Pacific Northwest wheats. 

In passing, I would like to com- 
Ment briefly on that word “special- 
ty.” It means flour designed for 
Some specific baking use. There was 
a time, perhaps, when only a small 
part of the flour produced in the 
Pacific Northwest would qualify un- 
der this definition. Under present 
conditions, however, the picture has 
changed, and almost all modern flours 
are designed with careful attention 
to choice of varieties of wheat, ash 
Content, protein content, and many 
other specifications. 


Raw Materials Needed 
Anyone in business recognizes 
that there is but one real reason 
Why a processing firm decides to lo- 
Cate new facilities or expand old ones 
in a community. And that reason 
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Wheat Crop Improvement Work 


vx By x 
Raymond P. Ramming 


is simply that the chances look good 
for making some money. Such a de- 
cision naturally presupposes first 
that there will be a market for the 
products produced, and second that 
there will be an abundant and regu- 
lar supply of raw materials of the 
kind needed to fit the market. 

In view of this area’s perennial sur- 


plus of wheat, we might well ponder 
a bit the subject of raw materials 
for Pacific Northwest flour markets. 

The American economic system is 
predicated on quality merchandise be- 
ing sold at the lowest competitive 
price to the consumer. The wheat 
and flour industry is not excepted 
from the rest of the system. The 
dairymen, poultrymen and the fruit 
growers long ago recognized the 
value of quality merchandise in 
building markets. A conspicuous ex- 
ample, and one with which all of you 
are familiar, may be seen in the ex- 
perience of the potato people in 
southern Idaho. -No one ever heard 
of an Idaho potato until someone 
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discovered that the marketing an- 
swer lay not in trying to sell the 
biggest possible quantity of pota- 
toes, but in providing the market 
with the best potatoes Idaho could 
produce. The wheat industry of the 
Pacific Northwest can well afford to 
consider the potato man. 


Room for Improvement 


There may be room for improve- 
ment in our milling methods and in 
baking procedures, but fundamental- 
ly the mills and bakers cannot hope 
to give the consumer products of a 
quality which exceeds’ that of the 
raw material wheat and flour avail- 
able to them. Therein lies the real 
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problem and challenge, I think, for 
the plant breeders, the growers, the 
warehousemen, the merchandisers, 
and everyone else who has a hand 
in producing and marketing Pacific 
Northwest wheat. 

We hear a good deal about the 
merits of this or that wheat variety 
Actually, there is no single variety 
in the Pacific Northwest which will 
satisfy all the requirements for the 
various types of flour produced; nor 
is there a single variety which will 
fit all the farmers’ needs. With our 
array of production conditions, in- 
cluding fall planting and spring 
planting, light soils and heavy soils, 
low rainfall and high rainfall, long 
growing season and short growing 
season, it is only common sense that 
we need a number of wheat vari- 
eties. This is fortunate for the mills, 
because it does give an opportunity 
for developing variety blends which 
will produce flours suitable for the 
various baking purposes. 


Too Many Varieties 


But enough is enough, and there 
can be too much of a good thing. 
The agronomists tell us that some- 
where between 10 and 15 varieties 
should fill the farmers’ requirements. 
I am sure that number would take 
care of the millers’ needs. -A sur- 
vey which our field secretary, Wil- 
liard N. Crawford, conducted the past 
winter showed that actually there 
are well over 50 varieties being pro- 
duced in the Pacific Northwest. That 
is a great many varieties; however, 
according to his survey about 90% 
of the total crop was in eight vari- 
eties. 

Nevertheless, that other 10% cer- 
tainly can do a lot of adulterating. 
We need to reduce the number of 
varieties in production and we need 
to standardize them still further 
within communities, so that the 
wheat can be delivered to the mar- 
kets pure and free from mixtures. 
Our crop improvement association 
has devoted considerable time to this 
end, and we have made progress 
toward developing standardized vari- 
ety recommendations. It is not an 
easy. or simple problem because of 
inherent weaknesses in all of our 
present wheat varieties. 

Not all of the mixtures, of course, 
occur in the elevators; some orig- 
inate back at the field. Statistics 
show that the pure seed programs 
of the colleges, the state depart- 
ments of .agriculture, the crop im- 
provement associations and others 
are having a real effect in reducing 
field mixtures. The state of Wash- 
ington, for example, four years ago 
had no certified wheat available. In 
1946 more than 3,000 acres were in- 
spected for certification, and this 
year it is expected that more than 
6,000 acres, an increase of 100%, 
will be offered for certification. 


More Inspection 
To take care of the increased in- 
spection work we have been advised 
that the Washington Department of 
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Agriculture has put on_a full time 
inspector who will be working in the 
eastern Washington wheat area be- 
tween now and the end of harvest. 
In addition to this certified seed, the 
Washington experiment stations, I 
am told, have distributed several 
thousand bushels of foundation wheat 
seed during the last year. Similar 
increases in the production and use 
of good seed have occurred in Ore- 
gon and Idaho. 

Good seed and fewer varieties 
should help materially in improving 
our wheat quality, but not all of the 
quality problems are related, direct- 
ly anyway, to varieties and variety 
mixtures. There are such things as 
smut, rye mixtures, weed seeds and 
protein, which must also be consid- 
ered. 

The colleges and experiment sta- 
tions are devoting a large part of 
their cereal breeding work to devel- 
oping improved smut-resistant vari- 
eties. I am sure those of you who 
live in the Palouse realize the seri- 
ousness of the smut problem. Through 
our crop improvement association, 
we have been helping the colleges 
in their breeding work by running 
tests on the milling value of the vari- 
eties and strains under investiga- 
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tion. I am glad to report that the 
cereal breeders are making excellent 

ss and one or more of the 
yarieties now under test at the vari- 
ous stations may go far toward get- 
ting smut under control again. 


Rye Mixtures Serious 


With respect to some of the other 
quality problems, progress seems less 
gratifying. For instance, in spite of 
the concerted efforts of the crop im- 
provement association, the extension 
service, and the farmers themselves, 
we don’t seem to get to first base 
with controlling rye in wheat. I am 
told that this year will be one of 
the worst on record for rye mixture. 
Gentlemen, this is a very serious 
and costly matter both for the grow- 
ers and for the industry. Frankly, 
I don’t see where wheat-rye mix- 
tures will find a market, except as 
feed, after the present period of for- 
eign relief shipments is over. 

Rye is a serious weed mixture in 
wheat, and its control may call for 
drastic measures. Planting clean, 
rye-free seed is a fundamental step, 
and I think warehousemen in the 
areas affected might well afford to 
give all possible encouragement to 
the use of clean seed. But pure seed 
alone is not sufficient. If any of 
you know of a sure-fire method of 
getting rid of rye, I’m sure Mr. Craw- 
ford will be glad to hear from you. 
The weed specialists say that the 
new “magic” 2,4-d weed killer, which 
has shown so much promise on oth- 
er weeds, is ineffective in killing 
rye. That is unfortunate. 


Sorting for Protein 


I mentioned protein as a problem. 
I would like to expand briefly on 
that. Protein in wheat in-many re- 
‘spects, it seems, is like the weather; 
there isn’t much that can be done 
about it before harvest. On the 
other hand, there is the possibility 
of sorting out the high protein from 
the low in the warehouses after har- 
vest. It is this aspect I want to 
talk about. The cereal chemists of 
the Pacific Northwest for the past 
several years -have run a compre- 
hensive survey of the protein in the 
Wheat crop right after harvest. 

This is a rather elaborate project, 
and the reason the millers are in- 
terested in knowing the protein con- 
tent of the crop in advance of its 
afival at the mills is simply to 
timate the level of protein they 
can expect to maintain in their flour 
during the year. Uniformity is ex- 
tfemely important in marketing mod- 
em flours, not only in the bread 
flours, but also in the soft wheat 
flours 


Returning to the survey, the re- 
sults always have shown a wide vari- 
ation in protein within local com- 
Munities, and even within individual 
Varieties. What we observe when 
We get the wheat at the mill is quite 
different. Particularly in the soft 
Wheats, it is apparent that the high 
Protein and the low protein get mixed 
together in the warehouses, so that 
What we get is actually about me- 
dium protein wheat, approximating 
, tie average between the high and 
the low. From the mills’ point of 
view such a situation is not desir- 
able, because it precludes the possi- 
bility of our securing lots which can 
be used to adjust the protein levels 
of the flour up or down to fit the 
Milling needs. It -is doubly disap- 
Pointing When the survey reports 
show that wheat of the desired qual- 
ity actually was delivered to the 
elevators at harvest time. 

Th conclusion I wish to emphasize 
the importance of quality in selling 
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flour and wheat products from Pa- 
cific Northwest wheats. Out here we 
not only have a huge’ surplus every 
year; but we are in competition with 
other areas of the United States 
Which are more advantageously lo- 
cated with respect to markets than 
are we. It should not be overlooked, 
either, that every one of the competi- 
tive soft wheat areas has its own 
crop improvement association and 
the people in those areas are en- 
gaged in an energetic program to 
better the marketing qualities of 
their wheats. 

In spite of the competition and in 
spite of our seemingly unfavorable 





location, I feel certain that if the 
wheat industry of the Pacific North- 
west is on its toes, with a forward 
looking program of quality and vari- 
ety improvement, we can not only 
hold the markets we have, but can 
continue to expand in the future. 
The one thing to remember is that 
for the present we will be smart not 
to rest on our laurels. 

BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


1946-47 SOYBEAN CROP 
SHOWS DROP IN QUALITY 


WASHINGTON—The 1946-47 soy- 
bean crop fell considerably below the 
high quality of the three previous 
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years, according to reports to the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture. Only 
70% graded No. 2 or better, com- 
pared with 92%, 88% and 86% re- 
spectively for the three years im- 
mediately preceding. 

The total of 83,726 cars inspected 
during the crop year 1946-47 was 
the smallest in the last three years 
but larger than the crop years 1940- 
43. September, 1947, inspections to- 
taled 433 cars, with 60% grading 
No. 2 or better. The average for the 
month of September for the crop 
years 1940-45 was 850 cars, with 70% 
grading No. 2 or better. 
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Fast, Freque 


CHICAGO—39 So, la Salle St. 
KANSAS CITY— Walther Steamship Agency, 936 
Board of Trade Bidg. 
NEW ORLEANS—Texas Transport & Terminal Co. 
1 nc., 1322 Whitney Bldg. 
NEW YORK—29 Broadway. 


nt Freight Sailings 
From GULF, ATLANTIC and PACIFIC COAST Ports To 


LONDON, ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM AMSTERDAM 


wool Cotton Exchange 


GALVESTON 
Inc., 1004 U. S. National Bank Bidg. 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—J. H. Springrose, 404 Mer- 
chants Exchange. 
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(INCORPORATED) 
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“How do you account for your suc- 
cess as a futuristic painter?” 
“I use a model with hiccups.” 
¢$?¢¢ 
Clerk: Now, see here, little girl, I 
can’t spend the whole day showing 
you penny toys. Do you want the 
earth with a little red fence around 
it for 1¢? 
Little Girl: Lemme see it. 
e¢¢ 


“As soon as my wife and I start 
to quarrel, my wife becomes hist- 
orical.” 

“You mean, hysterical?” 

“No, she rakes up the past.” 


¢$¢¢ 


A miller sent his son through his 
plant to improve efficiency and find 
ways to cut down portal-to-portal 
liability. After lengthy study, the son 
returned. 

“The plant is in pretty good shape,” 
he declared. “My only suggestion is 
that you bank the curve near the 
time clock.” 


¢*?¢¢ 


Two men were boasting of the 
merits of their respective wives. “My 
wife,” said one, “buys all our vege- 
tables straight from the farm, so they 
are fresh.” 

Replied the other, “My wife does 
better than that. She went to the mar- 
ket gardener and insisted on choosing 
a squash that was still growing. ‘How 
much for this one?’ she asked. ‘Sixty 
cents,’ says he. “Too much,’ she says. 
‘What’s the price of this little one?’ 
‘Forty.’ ‘All right, I’ll have it,’ she 
says, and pays for it on the spot. 
Then she says, ‘Don’t pull it now. I'll 
call for it next week’.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


In the furnace room, Sammy, the 
colored janitor, sat writing a letter, 
his paper on the end of an overturned 
box. The furnace man came in to tend 
the fire. 

Sammy’s pencil moved with snail- 
like pace across the paper. 

“Mah goodness! You sho does write 
slow,” the furnace man observed. 

“Ah means to,” replied Sammy. 
“Mah girl kain’t read fast.” 


¢?¢¢ 


Mrs. Macpherson informed her good 
man one day that she expected a 
party of guests that afternoon. He at 
once arose and collected all the um- 
brellas in .the house, putting them 
carefully away. 

“Why, Alec,” exclaimed his wife. 
“Do ye fear that my guests will be 
stealing the umbrellas?” 

“No,” was the reply, “I’m afraid 
they'll recognize them.” 


oe? ¢ 


Judge (in traffic court): I’ll let you 
off with a fine this time, but another 
day I’ll send you to jail. 

Driver: Sort of a weather forecast- 
er, eh, Judge? 

, Judge: What do you mean? 

Driver: Fine today—cooler tomor- 
row. 
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PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
~NEW YORK 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3940 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, Ill, 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


‘at FLOUR cries 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








a Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


, 444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 








bite" of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








” Produce Exchange 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


NEW YORE 
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JOSEPH KASWAN 


Mill Agent and Distributor 


Fine Quality Flour 


New York Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 











Tanner - Evans = Siney 
Corporation 





FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 


25 Broad Street 














New York, N. Y- 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Famed,” London 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Oable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





—_— 


Oable Address: “Dorreace,” London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17. Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Oabie Address: “Ooventry,” London 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


OC. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘‘WHEATEAR,”’ Glasgow 





J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3. 
“Alkers,’’ London. 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW * 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILOAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Oable Address: “‘Gratns,’’ Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCH 1889 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 


Codes: 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. Sth Ed., Riverside, Private 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Affiliated with 
COMPAGNIE COMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” 
ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 


Cable Address: ‘“Bejenes,” 


Rotterdam; 


“Avanti,” Antwerp 





TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


Cable Address: “‘Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Oable Address: ‘Dirptoma," Glasgow 





N. V. Siren Sene-on 
“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
AM HOLLAND 
Importers of: 
Flours - Offals - Starch 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, Y. 

Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 
Princes St., London 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room, Seething Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 and 
70, Penwortham Road, 
Sanderstead, Surrey 


VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LID. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS-AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Cable Address: i. 
Riverside, Bentley’s 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 


Codes: 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 


Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 


Cable Address: “Flormel,’”’ Oslo 





F. E. HOOKWAY & CO., Ltd. 


EUROPEAN AGENTS FOR AMERICAN 
AND CANADIAN EXPORTERS IN 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEBD AND CEREAL 
PRODUCTS, COLONIAL PRODUCE, 
SPICES, COFFEEB, SHELLAC. 
Botolph House 

10 Bastcheap 


LONDON, E. ©. 3 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2. 


CO, I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 


GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
a FLOUR 
Oorys’ B 


57/59 ras Mary Axe FaNDON E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Oable Address: ““MARvVEL,’’ Glasgow 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 





155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution 8t., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 


























Established 1868 


M. WITSENBURG JR’S 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Reference: 
De Twentsche Bank, 
Amsterdam 


Cable Address: 
“Witburg”’ 


Established 1883 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


OSLO, NORWAY 
“Johnny” 


Shippergt. 7 
Cable Address: 





A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
$4 Meent ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 





GEBROEDERS VREESWYK 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 














LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, | 42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN | Cable Address: “Medium” cu inaaTi 
DUBLIN, BELFAST | Qables: ‘'PururP,” Dundee Cable Address: “Flourimport” 
| ee ee 
D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD Buy and Sell 
Ae sc eisaow | FLOUR IMPORTERS stone -aaiaeee —, 
| No. 8 South College Street, 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS | MO Son“ ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND aca suttaced WANT ADS 
OFFICES ALSO aT | Also LEITH and DUNDEE Reference: The Northwestern Miller weéite'es 
DUBLIN BELFAST | “Viowaxr” Riverside Cable Address: “Asbjornsta” THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Cavin Hosmer, Stotte Co. THEO. STIVERS SCHNEIDER P. E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 
‘ Broker Import and Export Statistics 
Millers Agents FLOUR — FEED — GRAIN BAKERY SERVICE since 1919 
157 F 1527 Candler Bldg. O'Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 
2 AOGRAL STREET Reboot 8, Goutal 8 West 9th St.,-Kansas City 6, Mo. Havana, Cuba 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co. 
Acme-Evans Co, .. 
Acme Flour Mills 
Alden, Vern E., Co. . 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Lta.. 


Bakers Machinery Co. 
Dry Milk Institute, Inc.. 


Machine & "Foundry Co. 
Ames Harris Neville Co. 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Arnold Milling Co. 


Atkinson Milling Co. 


Bang, Flemming 
Barnett & Record Co. 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co. 
Bay State Milling Co. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 


Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. 
Black Bros. Flour Mills 
Blair Milling Co. 


Blodgett, Frank H., 
Bolle & Schilthuis 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co 

Bowman Dairy Co. 
Bowsher, N. P., Co. 
Bradley & Baker 
Brey & Sharpless 
Broenniman Co., 
Brownold, M. 8., Co. 
Brown's Hungarian Corp. 


Buhler Mill & Elevator Co. 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 
Bunge Elevator Corp. 


Canadian Bag Co., Ltd. 
Canadian-Bemis B 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. 
Cannon Valley Milling Co. 


Carr, P. E., & Carr, Pedro, Jr 


Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 
Central Bag & Burlap Co. 
Chapman & Smith Co. 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co..... 
Checkerboard Blevator Co. 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R.... 
Chickasha Milling Co. ...e-sseeeevenee 
Church & Dwight Co., 
Coatsworth & Cooper, 
Colborne Mfg. Co. 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. ... 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 
Continental Grain Co. 

Corn Products Sales Co. 


Coventry, Sheppard & Co. 
Crawford & Law 
Cream of Wheat Corp. 
Crete Mills, The 
Crookston Milling Co. 


gy nante eppaedat Co-operative Associ- 


Davis- -Noland- Merrill Grain Co. 


Deutsch & Sickert Co. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. 
Doughnut Corporation of America 
Dow Chemical Co. 
Duluth Universal Milling Co. 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., 
Dunwoody Institute 
Durkee Famous Foods 
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B. A.. Milling Co. 


Enns Milling Co, ......... eccccece 
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Equipment Engineering Co. ......... o* 
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Fennell, Spence & Co. .....ssceeeeeees 
DUOMO GO eve ascecedosscccsccce ° 


Finger Lakes Division of Arrow 
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Fisher-Fallgatter Milling OO. socicecces 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. ..... eoccece 
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Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Lta.. weve ee 
Franco, Francis M. ........+..+. eveeree 
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Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills ........... 
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Gallatin Valley Milling Co. ........... 
Garland Milling Co. ......... Ces eseees 
General Baking Co. ......... edeseceos 
General Mill Bquipment Co. ....... 

General Mills, Inc. 
Oe Se ee rrr rr re re 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. ........ceceeceees 
Globe Milling Co. .........+.. Secceecos 
Godde, Albert, Bedin, Inc. ...... eoscee 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. ........eeee6. 
Gooch Milling & Blevator Co. ......... 
Goodlander Mills Co. .......ceeeeeeees 
Great Bend Milling Company ......... 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd. .......... 
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Hardesty Milling Co. ........+see0. 
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Henkel Flour Mills ......... eeseccee 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. ..... eecccece 
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Kelly, William, Milling Co. ........... 
Kenser, Charles H. ........ccceecseees 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Imc........eeee08% 
Kimpton, W. 8., & Sons......... evicoese 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co. ..... Susie 
King, M. D., Milling Co. ............ eee 
King Midas Flour Mills ......... evese 
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Knickerbocker Mills Co. ............55 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc. ....... 
Koerner, John B., & Co. ........00005- 
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LaGrange Millis ....... eseccecss 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd.. 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd. ............ 








Larrowe Milla, Inc. .........scecceneees 
Lathrop Grain Corporation ........... 
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Lexington Mill & Blevator Co.......... 
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Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. .......seee0. 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc........+.+++ 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co. ........see0- 
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McConnell & Reid, Ltd. ........s..05 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd. ...... eees 
McVeigh & Co. ...... Scecdsevceveoesee 
Maney Milling Co. .:....c.cceeceeeceee 
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Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd...........+- 
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N. V. ‘‘Meelunie,” Amsterdam......... 
Mennel Milling Co. ........s0+. oneaeee 
Merck & Co., IMC. .....-ceeceeeees eeces 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. ........+s6+:. 


Midland Flour Milling Co. ...........-. 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc........ 
Milling Engineers, Inc. ......... eevecce 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau... 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. .....sseee+ 
Minot Flour Mill Co. ......... rrerr 
Mitchell, B. P., Co. ......... bhecesenede 
Monsanto Chemical Co. ....sseeeeeees 
Montana Flour Mills Co. ......seeeee- 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. ......... 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co....csececeeeeece 
Morrison Milling Co. ......eeseeee Pocpe 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd. .......+.-.. 
Morten Milling Co. ....cccc cee eeeeeeees 
Moundridge Milling Co. ......sseseeees 
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National Alfalfa icra, & 
Milling Co. ......+.. 
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National Yeast Corp. ....--s+e0++ . 
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North Dakota Mill & Elevator. eeecese 
Northern Publishing Co. ......... eoees 
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Norvell-Williams, Inc. .....seseeeeeees 
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Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd........... 
Omega Machine Co. (Division of 
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Paul, F. H., & Stein Bros.......... eee 
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Rademaker, H. J. B. My. ....ssescveeee 
Red River Milling Co. ......... peeevéer 
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Ruoff, A., & Co. .. 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Russell Milling Co. 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co..... 


St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
St. Regis Sales Corporation .. 


Schneider, W. H., Co. : 


Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 
Security Milling Co., “s 
Seedburo Equipment Co. .............. 
Shellabarger Mills 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc.. 


Short, J. R., Milling Co. 
Siebel Institute of Technology 
Signode Steel Strapping Co. 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 
Simpson-Romeiser-Evans 
Skandinavisk Mel Import ... 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc. 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, L a. 
Southwestern Laboratories 0% 


Spokane Flour Mills Co. 


Springfield Milling "Corp. 
Sprout-Waldron & Co. .... 
Stanard-Tilton Division ashen gene Miller 


Standard Brands, Inc. 
Standard Milling Co. 
Stannard, Collins & Co. 


Stolp & Co., Ltd. 
Stratton Grain Co. ..... 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. 
Strisik, S. R., Co. . 
Sullivan & Kennedy 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. 


Tennant & Hoyt Co. 
Tension Envelope Corp. ........ 
Terminal Flour Mills Co. 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co. 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Assn. . 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., 
Thompson Flour Products, Inc. . 
Tidewater Grain Co. ..... ° 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc... 
Toronto Blevators, 
Transit Grain Co. 
Tri-State Milling Co. 

Twin City Machine Co. 


Uhimann Grain Co. 
Union Machinery Co. 
Union Pacific Railroad 
United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
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Valier & Spies Milling Company.... 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders .... 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. .... 
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Victor Chemical Works ° 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 
Vis, P. C., & Co. 
Voigt Milling Co. .... 
Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holl: 
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Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. 
Wallace & Tiernan 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. 
Wamego -Milling Co. 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. .... + 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. .......-.->: 
Weber Flour Mills Co. ‘ 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co..... 
Western Assurance Co. “* 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 
Western Milling Co. 
Western Star Mill Co. 
Western Waterproofing Co. 
Whitewater Flour Mills 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. 
Williams Bros. Co. 
Williams, Cohen B., & Sons 
Winthrop-Stearns, 

Witsenburg, M., Jr. 
Wolcott & Lincoln, 
Wolf Milling Co. 
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so you're hard to fit 


Irs a fact, too, that one mill’s treatment problems are generally different 
from the next. So flour treatment, like suits, must be altered to fit each one. 
That’s why N-A’s Flour Service Division is organized to give individually tailored 
service to each mill and to each milling problem. 

With time-tested products for bleaching, maturing and enriching, together 
with a nationwide staff of flour treatment specialists backed by over a quarter 
century of experience, the N-A Flour Service Division is well equipped to give 
you a complete flour treatment service exactly fitted to your 
particular requirements. 

A “fitting” involves no obligation. Why not call today? 
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This price has gone down 


IT COST MORE than a fortune to establish freedom 
in America: freedom of speech, of the press, of 
worship, of the right to self-government. It cost the 


lives of patriots in bloody battles from Bunker Hill 
to Yorktown. 


And through the years, from the Declaration of 
Independence to V-J day, it has often been expen- 
sive to keep these precious freedoms. Yet no matter 


how high the price has been, Americans have always 
been willing to pay it. 


Today the price of freedom is low. You pay an in- 
stallment every time you vote, or serve on a jury, or 
take active part in community affairs, or make a 
real effort to understand America’s problems. 


Low as they are, these payments must be made by 
all of us. For today, as always, freedom is every- 
body’s job. 





